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Metlon makes the finest metallic yarns 
that inspire the finest hand-woven fabrics 


To every fabric you can add, in warp or woof, the resplendent beauty which 
comes in the rachant colors available in the brilliant spectrum of METLON non- 
tarnishing Metallic Yarns. 


And NOW, MELTON with MYLAR®* is machine-washable—the only Metal- 
lic Yarn approved for launderability by the American Institute of Laundering. 


LOOK FOR METLON METALLICS IN THE PRODUCTS OF THESE FINE NAMES: 


JOSEPH D. ACTON BERNAT YARNS HIAWATHA YARNS UNGER YARNS 
2039 Rittenhouse Sq. Jamaica Plains 30, 11 East 26th Street 230 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Massachusetts New York 10, N. Y. New York |, N. Y. 


EXILOR DESIGNS FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
7429 N. Waukegan Rd. 129 South Street 
Niles, Chicago 31, Ill. Boston II, Mass. 


METLON CORPORATION ... 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Acme Backing Corporation 
*DuPont’s Polyester Film 


BEAR BRAND-FLEISHER YARNS 
30-20 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City |, N. Y. 





FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 
Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 
Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 


yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 

Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, 
Chenille 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 
Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 
Chainette 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 














The Last Word in Handweaving Yarns 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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continues to meet the demands of discriminating nist 
weavers, guilds, schools and shops with its col- 
lection of the most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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at the 


YARN DEPOT SUMMER WORKSHOP 


2 sessions—either 


June 17—28 


or 


July 15-26 


May be taken for college credit 


Looms for Rent and 
Instruction available 
throughout the year 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2 
California 








| MODEL 
“57” 
“NILUS” 
FOLDING 
LOOM 


Features ahead of the 
others! 





Jack-Type four harness loom. Only 
44” high. Light in operation. Gives 
perfect shed. New easier threading 
action. 


Standard and Folding counter-bal- 
anced looms, table looms, 12 and 16 
harness looms also available. Write 
for further information. 


Horizontal warping 
mill. 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with easy 


a 
Rlilus 
shipping instructions 
Leclerc °"" 


INC Send for free litera- 
. ture and agent's list. 








L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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brighten your weaving with 


“THE PRECIOUS LOOK THAT LASTS” 


ALT 


Srelabiieldal dallas Mulciiellita: 





. distributed by 


HOME YARNS CO. 


| Send 25c for sample 
cards and price list. 


Hand-Weaving Yarns 


62-05 30th Avenue 
Woodside 77, New York, N. Y. 


Rounding out a complete 
line of quality yarns for all 
types of looms, patterning 
and designing. 


Lamé made only by STANDARD YARN MILLS, INC., largest exclusive producer of all types of metallic yarns. 


83rd Street and Cooper Avenue, Glendale 27, Long Island, N. Y. 


* TRADE MARK 





“Glawcelt of Boston” 





IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 


IHANDLOOM WEAVING 
Introducing to the Handweavers 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1 /64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


) FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35c for yarn samples 





NEW! 4 HARNESS ECONOMY FOOT LOOM 
For Schools For Everybody 
A foot loom at Handloom prices. 
No special bench necessary. Chair height. 
20” Weaving Space. Folds to a mere 12 inches. $69.50 


Also a complete line of Standard foot looms 20” to 46”. 
Table looms 14” and 20”. 


Swedish accessories, Spinning wheels, Bobbin winders & shuttles 
Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 


For Beginners 
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COMPLETE 


ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 


COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 


Colors on 4 oz. tubes 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on % lb. tubes. 


e 
2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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TERRACE YARN SHOP 





Folding 


Low Modern Design 


Inch Sectional Beam 
Pedal Operated Brake 
Steel Heddles 


Rigid Construction 


Payton “Spinet” Loom 


4-Harness, Rising Shed 
4-Treadle, for all combinations 


Eastern Maple, Beautiful light finish 


WE SUPPLY— 
The Loom 


Easiest fast warping and threading known 
by Payton’s famous “Speedwarping Method” 
and “Terraspool Method” 

3 Sizes—38” width $135.00 
F O B Portland, Oregon 
Approximate weight 150 lbs. 
Information on Request 


The Equipment 


“Adapter-Wind”—winds all sizes tubes 
and bobbins. Husky electric motor. 


Payton Sled Shuttles—largest capacity make 
Warp Frames—Demountable, floor model. 


Yarn Skeiner—Makes or unwinds skeins 

Reeds, Hooks, Heddles—highest quality 

Custom Sectional Beams—See advertisement Page 54. 
Information on Request. 


The “Know-How” 


TERRACE TEXTURES Comagfete =~ S88" 
Simplified Weaving Lessons Weaving The Yarn Families aR 
with generous Woven Samples 7 : Color & Design a 

All previous issues available Library Principles & Problems Ft, 


Index and Full information of 
on request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP Ss 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road, Portland 19, Oregon os 
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TRAUB 


fly & throw- 
shuttle looms. 


PAINTER’S 


student & sampler 
looms. 


Send for 


our free catalog. 


THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


40 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 


LOOM 
STUDIO 


2605 East 7 Street Long Beach 4, Calif. 
CLOSED ON SUNDAYS & MONDAYS 








The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 
Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 
Rayon Supported Metallics 


Fortisan Supported Metallics 
(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


o 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 
Metallie Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
2 
Boucles Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


Distributors of 


, non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
am | made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
e | Glendale, Long Island, New York 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


A Happy New Year to all our readers, althouga the 
New Year is well on its way. As we look back over 1956, 
we are deeply grateful to all of you for the confidence 
you have expressed in this magazine—expressed by 
friendly notes, interesting contributions, valuable sug- 
gestions, and extending subscriptions to two, three and 
even five years. It’s a fine send-off for 1957 and we hope 
to live up to your expectations. We're also glad to know 
that you expect us to be around for a long time! 


g 

Names and addresses of our subscribers abroad pro- 
vide some of the most exciting reading that comes in to 
cur office. We have received many interesting letters 
from our foreign subscribers and are now compiling in- 
formation at hand. We hope to have more to present in 
future issues of this magazine. We invite our foreign sub- 
scribers to write to us, telling of their interests and ac- 


tivities. 


Handweaver & Craftsman goes to important museums 
and libraries in many countries, to art and _ technical 
schools, refugee projects and mission schools, govern- 
ment information agencies, Americans living in many 
parts of the world, the armed forces, and to amateur 
and professional weavers in Great Britain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Germany, Switzerland and other 
European countries, Australia, New Zealand, Liberia, 
South and West Africa, Nigeria, Egypt, India, Japan, 
Israel, the Philippines and Formosa, among others. 

When this magazine was started in 1950, after about 
a year spent in conferring with many weavers, its primary 
purpose was to provide a source of ideas both for ama- 
teurs and professionals in the field. A means of present- 
ing those ideas was to give as much news as possible 
about weavers’ groups all over the country, with illustra- 
tions of work selected for public exhibition and of inter- 
esting commissions which weavers were doing for decor- 
ators and architects, the number of which has greatly in- 
creased in the last few years. Much experimental work 
has been shown, since the craft moves forward on the 
efforts of the innovators. But emphasis has been placed 
on experiment based on sound technique. Work of the 
past always has value for the present and this is the 
reason behind the presentation of ancient weaving or 
modern reproductions of fine old designs, which, like 
furniture, are important in present schemes of interior 
design. 
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Here are some suggestions for publicity chairmen, the 
result of long experience, which, if followed, will greatly 
increase their popularity with editors. 

Always double space, or even triple space, a manu- 
script (Typewritten manuscripts are taken for granted). 
The editor’s first, and often uncontrollable, impulse when 
receiving a single spaced manuscript is the waste basket. 
Single spaced manuscripts make a lot of unnecessary 
work for editorial offices and hence are not welcome. 

Send in announcements of events well in advance so 
that they may be scheduled on crowded calendars. Many 
events which interest newspapers and magazines have to 
be left out because of late announcements. Often space 
would be ‘saved if the editor knew of happenings far 
enough in advance. Always give the name and address of 
a chairman or someone who may be called for further 
information. 

Send in all possible information about exhibitions, 
meetings, or other events in advance of the opening date. 
Most of it is available in advance, and all publications 
must work on advance schedules. It may not appear until 
the opening day, or even afterwards, but the editor can 
give you better space if she knows beforehand what is 


going on. 


About photographs—textiles are extremely difficult to 
photograph and very few photographs are suitable for 
reproduction in magazines unless they are taken by a 
professional photographer using the proper lighting. 
Snapshots of textiles very seldom come off although 
sometimes the amateur may be lucky. Never take photo- 
graphs of textiles under glass. Installation shots seldom 
show enough detail of individual pieces, and are inter- 
esting only for a general overall effect. Photograph tex- 
tiles before they are installed in exhibition rooms, where 
light frequently is poor. Most photographs have to be 
reduced in size for illustrations so beware of trying to 
take too many pieces on one negative. And avoid putting 
dark and light pieces together—one will be out of focus. 
If you want textiles to show to advantage, do not use 
them as a background for pottery or other three-dimen- 
sional crafts. The photographer usually focuses on the 
pottery and the weaving fades out. 


@ 

For satisfactory reproduction of drafts, use graph pa- 
per ruled in red. Avoid green and blue. The pale blue 
rules in paper favored for weaving drafts do not repro- 
duce in an engraving. Paper ruled in red may be ob- 
tained from draftsmen’s supply houses. 
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Lobby of General Motors Technical Center Research building, show- 
ing rug in beige and tan with some black, long pile on wool-chenille backing. 
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Marianne Strengell 
Textile Consultant to Architects 
By MARION HOLDEN BEMIS 


At the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, where 
Marianne Strengell heads the depart- 
ment of weaving and textile design, 
the basic policy of the school has from 
the beginning been one of great free- 
dom, with the student finding his own 
way, guided, rather than taught, by 
the teacher. It has been called an ap- 
prentice system but this is not ac- 
curate, since the student does not 
assist his teachers in their outside 
work, but rather gains understanding 
through association with them and op- 
portunity to observe their procedures 
as creative artists in their special 
fields. 

The outside work of Marianne 
Strengell is a particularly good ex- 
ample of the Cranbrook idea. Miss 
Strengell, who is Mrs. Olav Ham- 
marstrom in private life, has worked 
as textile consultant to architects and 
automobile manufacturers for several 
years. Her textiles for the new Gen- 
eral Motors Technical Center near 
Detroit, opened recently, have at- 
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tracted nation-wide attention. 

Eero Saarinen, architect for the 
Center, asked Miss Strengell to be- 
come textile consultant to his firm in 
1951, not long after the site design 
had been laid out for the mile-square 
project, and some of the buildings 
started. Working continuously with 
Warren Platner, one of Saarinen’s 
associates, Miss Strengell first de- 
signed a black and brown rug of 
heavy wool, plus black and silver cur- 
tains for the lobby of the engineering 
building, and began working on de- 
sign and color for all other eight lob- 
bies. On textiles for the large main 
restaurant, she worked with her hus- 
band, then a member of the Saarinen 
firm. 

“One of the biggest jobs for the 
Center,” says Miss Strengell, “was the 
lobby, the library, the executive suite 
and the offices of department heads in 
the research building.” For the lobby 
she had the rug handwoven in 100 
per cent wool, measuring 18’ x 32’. 
One woman, Mrs. Gerda Nyberg, an 


expert Swedish weaver who has 
worked many years with Miss Stren- 
gell, wove all the huge lobby rugs on 
the handloom in her basement. 
Probably the most exciting project 
of Miss Strengell’s work for the Cen- 
ter, was designing and weaving fab- 
rics for the office of Chief Designer 
Harley Earle. The office is a glass 
box, curtained in sheer white, with 
a ceiling in grey and silver and rough- 
textured upholstery in brilliant col- 


ors—orange, red, blue and snow 
white. She also did curtains, table 
mats and chair fabrics for Mr. 


Earle’s private dining room. 

The underlying thought in Miss 
Strengell’s mind as she worked out 
the fabric for the 
General Motors buildings came from 
two sources: the architect’s strongly 
expressed desire to soften and human- 
ize the great expanses of glass, the 
pre-fabricated units of the walls, the 
use of stainless steel and aluminum 
with off-white terrazzo floors, and the 
desire of the client for strong, prac- 


schemes various 
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tical, masculine interiors. This meant 
careful planning of color for contrast 
as well as harmony, plus contrasts in 
texture. 

In the lobby of the engineering 
building, for instance, a heavy black 
and brown rug, natural leather chairs, 
black and silver curtains giving a 
gunmetal effect, with the 
severe metals marbles of the 
room. The original concept for the 
styling lobby was rosy beiges used 


contrast 
and 


tone on tone for harmony, while in 
the research building many brilliant 
colors are tied together by the use of 
a black warp in rugs. upholstery, and 
curtains. 

Large glass areas in the executive 
diningroom are misted with a three- 
and 
white fish-net, which gives privacy 
but allows the diner to look outside. 
The rug here is a finely striped 
and black in a_ plain 
weave by V’Soske, who wove many 
of the rugs in his Puerto Rico plant. 
Rough linen and wool in natural col- 
ors with dark threads are used on the 
chairs, while a drapery in brilliant 
yellow separates the private dining- 
room, ceiling to floor, from the main 
cafeteria. 

It might be asked why specially de- 
signed and woven rugs for so huge a 
building development—why not rugs 
from the current production? From 
the standpoint of cost, these special 
fabrics were no more expensive than 
current production, at 
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laver curtain in brown, grey 


brown wool 


wholesale 





architect of Eero Saarinen’s metic- 
ulous feeling for every aspect of a 
building. 

Simultaneously with the huge 
General Motors job, Miss Strengell 
designed a stage curtain for Saari- 
nen’s new auditorium at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, which 
was a tour de force in itself. Using a 
fabric shiny on one side, dull on the 
other, she had it cut into 18” dia- 
monds, dying them in seven colors, 
and purples which 
picked up the colors from the backs 
of the molded auditorium chairs 
which are grouped by color. The dia- 


greens, blues 


monds were then sewed together ac- 
and 
lined. The effect is subtle and lumi- 
nous through the use of the shiny 
material with the dull. She also has 
designed all the fabrics for the new 


cording to her color pattern, 


> 
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Engineering lobby, General Motors Technical Center. Rug: long pile, 


black on brown, all wool on wool-chenille backing. Curtains : 


white with 


black and gunmetal lurex, giving a silvery tone. 


From the architect’s 
standpoint, he is of course much hap- 
pier with the custom-made fabrics 
that have resulted from conferences 
between client, architect, and fabric 
designer. This is especially true of an 


prices, that is. 


girls’ dormitory designed by Saari- 


nen for Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
It was the initial interest of Ben 


Jaldwin of the Skidmore, Owings, 
and Merrill architectural and engi- 
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neering firm, that introduced Miss 
Strengell to collaborative work with 
architects. “Work on the Terrace 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati was unique 
in two ways,” she says. “First, it was 
a triangular collaboration between the 
architects, the fabric designer and the 
manufacturer of the fabrics, George 
Royle. We were able to start from 
scratch in planning to provide all the 
woven fabrics from table mats to rugs 
and curtains. Second, we worked 
within war limitations, since the job 
was begun as the war ended and the 
shortage of materials remained. Be- 
cause of this it was difficult to get a 
manufacturer to cooperate, but 
George Royle met the limitations and 
we wove the power-loomed materials 
on a common warp, using yarn dye or 
piece dye for radical changes in the 
looks and the hand of the fabrics.” 

Later Miss Strengell designed ex- 
perimental fabrics for Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill’s Fiberglass 
Building in New York, using ex- 
truded glass yarns, ard she also 
hand-wove the rugs and upholstery 
fabrics for Manhattan House by the 
same architects. 

Getsinger-Fox, sales representa- 
tives for the Chatham Manufacturing 
Company, heard of her work and 
came out to Cranbrook to talk with 
her about trying some experimental 
fabrics for automobile interiors. On 
her own handloom she wove some 
samples, designed for the dobby loom, 
working directly in yarns spun at the 
Chatham mill. For the jacquard loom 
she made drawings which were sub- 
mitted to automotive styling depart- 
ments, then woven by Chatham from 
the designs chosen. From the begin- 
ning, she worked directly with the 
styling departments, an item that 
saved the mill thousands of dollars. 

“T enjoy my work so tremendous- 
ly,’ she says, “because of its wide 

Reading down. Two handwoven 
upholstery fabrics. Above, novelty 
effect, rayon frill on black. Below, 
tone on tone in yellow, mustard, gold, 
and black. 

Orange and copper textured fabric 
(enlarged) used in General Motors 
Technical Center and Proving 
Grounds. 

Off-white casement fabric in cotton, 
rayon, and Lurex (enlarged) used in 
office of Designer Harley Earle. 

Dark sheer casement in gray, black, 
and electric blue for Mr. Earle’s pri- 
vate diningroom, 
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variety—from sticks and straws to 
the latest synthetic materials. The 
technical facts make the framework 
of limitations within which the artist 
can work in any medium, and the 
limitations often determine the de- 
sign.” 

Miss Strengell was born and edu- 
cated in ‘Helsingfors, Finland. Her 
father, Gustaf Strengell, was a noted 
architect, critic, and writer ; her moth- 
er an interior designer who, at the age 
of 79, is still designing. With this 
background it was quite natural that 
Marianne should attend and be grad- 
uated from the Central School of In- 
dustrial Design in Helsingfors. Be- 
fore leaving Europe for a visit to this 
country in 1936 (which became a 20- 
year stay), she was chief designer at 
Hemflit, Helsingfors, for open line 
textiles and custom work; for the 
semi-annual collections of home fur- 
nishings for BO Aktieselskab, Copen- 
hagen ; designed for power and hand 
looms in Sweden ; headed the interior 
design studio of Koti 
Helsingfors. 

Miss Strengell arrived in the 
United States on Thanksgiving Day, 
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1936, via a small boat through the 
Panam: Canal to see the new world 
and visit friends in Hollywood. She 
liked it here so much that when she 
received an invitation to join the 
faculty at Cranbrook Academy of Art 
she promptly accepted. Eliel Saari- 
nen, an old family friend, was then 
president of the Academy, and Mrs. 
Saarinen Readed the weaving depart- 
ment. Miss Strengell worked with 
Mrs. Saarinen for several years, and, 
on her retirement, 
department head. 

Last summer she took an exhibi- 
tion of her work to her native coun- 
try, which was shown in all the Scan- 
dinavian This exhibition 
lias not yet been returned and a new 
one is under way. 


followed her as 


countries. 


An article on Miss Strengell’s 
work in the Philippine Islands, where 
she was sent by the United States 
governnient in 1951 to set up weaving 
projects, appeared in the Summer, 
1954, issue of this magazine and on 
the weaving and textile design course 
at Cranbrook in the Spring, 1952, 
issue. 


Technical Center library showing 
Strengell rug im three tones of gray 
plus white, handwoven in Puerto 
Rico by V’Soske in sculptured high 
and low stripes. Upholstery, fore- 
ground, handwoven in white and nat- 
ural linen. 





Atwater Memorial 

With the purpose of establishing a 
memorial to the late Mary Meigs At- 
water and, at the same time, making 
her collection of handwoven fabrics 
and books permanently available to 
the public, the collection has been pur- 
chased by the Southern California 
Handweavers Guild, Inc. It will be 
placed on public display, early this 
year, at the Angeles County 
Museum of History, Science, and Art 
at Exposition Park in Los Angeles. 

Included among the fabrics are old 
and present-day textiles from many 
parts of the world; mounted samples 
of Early American weaving as well as 
scraps of old coverlets; belts in inkle 
and card weaving and examples of 
braiding and knotting. Among the 154 
books are many out-of-print technical 
books. In addition there are 25 port- 


Los 


folios, including some rare old ones on 
design, and about 90 paperback books 
of various kinds. 

Mrs. Atwater had expressed a 
wish to Dorothea M. Hulse, during 
the latter’s visit to her in Salt Lake 
City last May, that her collection be 
placed on permanent display in Los 
Angeles. She believed, according to 
Mrs. Hulse, that because of the very 
large concentration of weavers in the 
area and because Southern California 
is a mecca for tourists, eventually 
more people would have access to it 
there than in any other part of the 
country. 

Mrs. Hulse has been named chair- 
man of the committee to raise funds 
for the purchase of the collection. One 
quarter of the $2,000 purchase price 
was raised by donations, largely from 
members, by December Ist. Without 
solicitation, contributions also came 
from weavers’ guilds in Niagara 
Falls, New York, and Beaumont, 
Texas. The guild is also planning 
fund-raising activities. The major one 
is a series of tours planned to take 
place between December Ist of last 
year and June Ist of this year. Di- 
viding Los Angeles and near-by cities 
into four geographical sections, the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Learning to Spin 


First Steps in Spinning Flax 

The flax fibers must be mounted 
on the distaff in such a way that they 
may be pulled down easily in spin- 
ning. There are several methods of 
doing this but I have found the flax 
easiest to spin when using the method 
as illustrated by the photograph. The 
well heckled flax fiber is laid out on 
a table and spread slightly with the 
hands. The distaff, consisting of a 
branch tied up when first cut, is 
dipped in water and placed in contact 
with the edge of the fiber mass and 
parallel to it. The fibers will adhere 
to the distaff and by turning it in the 
hand and slightly stretching the fibers 
by holding them under the flat of the 
left hand they will be wound on in a 
thin layer resembling a cocoon. When 
finished no ties are needed to hold it 
in place. This is the least wasteful 
method I have tried. 

If your spinning wheel has not 
been in use, refer to the article on 
“Spinning Wheels” in the Spring, 
1956, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. Make sure your wheel is in 
perfect working order. Before at- 
tempting to produce a yarn sit down 
at the wheel and practice treadling it. 
The wheel must always turn in a 
clockwise direction and the operation 
must be smooth. Try to turn the 
wheel as slowly as possible and still 
keep it going. Speed can be increased 
later as you attain proficiency in han- 
dling the flax but at first the operation 
will be too fast for your fingers even 
at its slowest speed. If the wheel 
seems to treadle hard check the driv- 
ing band and if too tight unscrew the 
tension screw a turn or two. It should 
be just taut enough to stay in place 
and turn the flyer and spool. Make 
sure the leather bearing on the front 
maiden is not turned inward too far 
so that it is pressing tightly on the 
spindle and oil both of these bearings. 
Graphite is the best lubricant to use 
on the other points of movement. 

Now you are ready to try spin- 
ning the flax fiber into yarn. Tie a 2- 
foot length of cord to the spool and 
thread it over the hooks of the flyer 
and out through the center hole of the 
spindle. Draw down a few fibers from 
the distaff and twist them around the 
end of the cord. If you keep your 
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by VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW 





Dressing the distaff for spinning flax. 


fingers moist by dipping them in a 
water container it will be easier to get 
the fibers to adhere. Now hold this 
splice with the fingers of the right 
hand and start the wheel going. Let a 
good twist run up to your fingers then 
slide them up the fibers and let the 
twist run up to them. Move your 
fingers toward the spindle eye and 
the spun yarn will be drawn in on 
the spool; slide them back up the 
loose fibers, meanwhile drawing down 
some fibers from the distaff with the 
left hand and separating the two 
hands to draw them out, then let the 
varn wind on again. Repeat the 
motions, pulling down and stretching 
the fibers away from the right hand 
with the left, sliding the fingers of 
the right hand up along them letting 
the twist follow up, then letting the 
action of the spool pull the yarn in 
onto the spool. This soon becomes 
rhythmic and all will be occuring 
simultaneously. Never let the twist 
run up the flax fibers past your 
fingers as once the fibers are twisted 
they cannot be drawn out and the 
yarn will be rope attached to the 
distaff. 

Stop the wheel occasionally and 
move the yarn to a different hook on 
the flyer. In this way you can wind 
it fairly smoothly from one end of the 
spool to the other. Don’t try to make 
the yarn too fine at first. The tension 
of the driving band must be adjusted 
to your spinning. If too tight the 
yarn will be drawn on with little twist 
and will probably be snatched from 


your fingers, if too loose the yarn will 
much twisted before being 
drawn in that it will twist up into 
little knots which will catch on the 
hooks. As you gain in the speed with 
which you work you can tighten up 
the tension. If the yarn does not draw 
onto the spool check to see that it is 
not caught on one of the hooks. The 
size, or grist, of the yarn is deter- 
mined by drawing between the two 
hands. It can be of any size up to one 
that will pass easily 
hooks of the flyer. 
First Steps in Spinning Wool 
The fleece wool must first be pre- 
pared for spinning. Whether to wash 
or not is a difficult question. If all the 
natural oils are removed it becomes 
very difficult to card and spin unless 
it is oiled. If unwashed it is disagree- 
able to handle and difficult to scour 
clean in the yarn. I wash raw wool 
through a cool solution of washing 
soda and rinse. I find that this re- 
moves most of the filth without dry- 
ing it too much. The wool must be 
well picked to remove the foreign 
matter and loosen it up for carding. 


be so 


through the 


The wool should come from the cards 
in a loose soft roll about finger size. 
This roll may be spun on the flax 
wheel or on the traditional wool 
wheel. On the flax wheel the rolls are 
held in the lap and fed to the spindle 
in much the same way as the flax 
fibers, lapping the ends of the rolls 
one on the other. Machine carded 
wool may soon be available from Old 
Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass- 
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Above. Drafting and spinning flax. 
Below. Drafting and spinning wool. 


achusetts. The wool usually sold by 


supply housese for spinning is card- 
ed into continuous lap and must either 
be recarded by hand or spun by the 
worsted method. 

When spinning on the wool wheel 
a few fibers can be drawn from the 
end of a roll with the fingers, twisted 
and attached to the spindle. The roll 
is held in the left hand out at a slight 
angle from the tip of the spindle, the 
fingers squeezing just hard enough to 
let the roll be drawn out as the hand 
is moved back. The right hand turns 
the wheel. The beginner invariably 
turns the wheel too fast at first when 
the yarn is being drawn out or 
“drafted.” This puts too much twist 
into it and the twist builds up tight 
against the fingers making it impos- 
sible to draw the fibers out to the 
grist desired. There should be a small 
fan of fibers showing between the 
fingers and the twisted yarn. 

The wheel should be turned slowly 
as the left hand draws back extending 
the fibers, then faster to put the nec- 
essary amount of twist into the yarn 
before winding it onto the spindle. T> 
wind it on, the wheel is turned back- 
ward far enough to throw the yarn 
off the tip of the spindle to a position 
where it will wind onto it, the left 
hand is moved inward to a position 
where the yarn is more or less paral- 
lel to the wheel and the wheel turned 
again clockwise while the spinner 
moves forward letting the finished 
yarn wind on. The left hand is again 
moved out to the left at an angle to 
the spindle and is ready for another 
draw of the fibers. The most difficulty 
is usually encountered in splicing 4 
new roll to the end of the last one. 
The last few fibers should be loose 
and not at all twisted, then the new 
roll lapped over them and held tight 
ly with thumb and forefinger until 
twisted together. If the wheel is 
turned too fast in comparison to the 
rate of draw on the fibers the yarn 
will not draw out well and if too slow- 
ly it will not receive enough twist to 
hold it together and will pull apart. 
If the yarn is thick and thin in spots 
it is more likely to be the fault of the 
carding than of the spinning. Some- 
times too much fleece has been used 
and the roll is too large or it may be 
that the wool was not carded enough 
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i Design Variations 1n Simple ‘Textures 


How to design a textile is a difficult 
question to answer. There are as 
many different approaches to it as 
there are designers and there are 
probably as many possibilities as there 
are stars in the sky. Often I am asked 
about where I find ideas for fabrics. 
Only keep your eyes open and: plenty 
of ideas will suggest themselves. The 
way the grocer has arranged the fruit 
in his shop window, for instance, a 
number of matches in a row with the 
shadows between, a view from a high 
window onto the pattern formed by 
the colors and shapes of umbrellas— 
any of these might suggest a textile 
design. Garden and flower displays 
are sources of color schemes, as might 
also be a bargain counter in a depart- 
ment store, a tropical bird in a pet 
shop window or at the zoo, or dozens 
of other sights along the streets. 

However, design does not refer on- 
ly to the appearance of fabrics ; it also 
includes in its meaning suitability to 
purpose and sound construction. The 
question of price also has a bearing on 
fabric design. What designs are suita- 
ble for what price range? 

Having an idea for a design for a 
textile and executing a design are two 
different things. Designing a textile 
means more than just taking a pen- 
cil and sketching an idea. It means 
the selection of yarn and setting, the 
selection, adaptation, or construction 
of a suitable weave, and decision on 
suitable color schemes. 

Any weaver who knows the funda- 
mental principles of weaving, that is, 
who can operate a loom and knows 
basic weaves—tabby, twill, satin, and 
crepe—can design beautiful fabrics. A 
sound knowledge of basic weaves, 
how they are produced, and what ef- 
fect they can give is essential if one 
wants to design. However, a weaver 
who knows only two of the basic 
weaves, tabby and twill, may be able 
to produce many interesting, well-de- 
signed, and original fabrics. 

Of course in addition to the weave, 
one can use a variety of yarns and 
colors. Color is something one has to 
feel. It is difficult to learn the use of 
color from a book. However it is pos- 
sible to improve one’s knowledge of 


color by studying various color 
theories. 
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by WALTER HAUSNER 


I usually use an 8-harness loom. 
Recently I set up on this loom a 
blanket warp of 32 ends per inch of 
20/2 cotton and bright spun rayon 
combined in various colors and pro- 
portions. The entering was “straight” 
(in colonial weaving that is called 
twill entering). Although I had eight 
harnesses available I decided to use 
only weaves anyone could produce 
without difficulty on any 4-harness 
loom. 


On this particular blanket I did 
more than 100 different designs and 
many of these in eight or ten color 
combinations. Tabby weave was used 











All fabrics described in text. 


for the majority. There were no 
stripes or checks. I had set out to do 
only overall effects or what the trade 
often calls plain fabrics. Some de- 
signs were made by combining 
smooth and rough surfaced yarns in 
either the same shade or in different 
shades. Others were made _ with 
novelty yarns or with a combination 
of novelty and straight yarns. Some 
of the designs were just a combination 
of two or three colors of the same 
yarn or very similar yarns. As novelty 
yarns I used cotton and rayon flake- 
ratine, 1,100 yards per pound; rayon 
boucle, 4,600 yards per pound ; rayon 
and cotton loop, 1,400 yards; knitted 
rayon loop, 250 yards, and a knitted 
loop of a different type, 500 yards. I 
used straight yarns—two colors twist- 
ed and quilled together. Of these de- 
signs, 90 per cent could be produced 
on various types of automatic power 
looms. Such a warp, with a filling of 
1,000 or 1,200 yard cotton frill, would 
produce an _ interesting crepe-like 
fabric when beating in as many picks 
as possible. 

Not every fabric needs to be woven 
of several yarns or colors or has to 
have a “design.”” The most difficult 
fabrics to design are the plain ones. | 
say difficult because I assume that a 
handweaver would not want to follow 
a well-established construction but 
would prefer to develop his own. 

Again one starts by deciding what 
purpose the fabric is to serve. Person- 
ally, I make it a rule never to design 
anything just on the chance that I 
might use it later for some purpose or 
other. On the other hand I try to lay 
out my warp constructions so that | 
can design and weave a variety of 
fabrics on one warp and setting. This 
is important for economical operation. 
Having decided the end use of the 
fabric, one selects yarn and setting. 
For a beginner that usually means 
experimentation. There are no hard 
and fast rules, no formulae to follow. 
If technologists talk about calculating 
or engineering a fabric-setting from 
yarn size, cover factor, and the stress- 
strain diagram, remember that all this 
refers only to industrial fabrics and 
some staple items. For decorative 
fabrics there is only one rule: guess 
and try—and repeat the process until 
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you are satisfied with the result. Warp 
and weft need not be the same size of 
yarn, not even the same fiber. They 


can be yarns spun on different 
systems, yarns of different grist, size, 
and texture. For a fabric that is to be 
heavy, stiff, and somewhat elastic, as 
for example an _ upholstery fabric, 
coarse to medium yarns most likely 
will be selected such as 36 ends of 
8/2 cotton or its equivalent with 5/1 
(cotton count) or even heavier filling. 
For a fabric not quite so heavy 56 
ends each of 20/2 or even 30/2 cotton 
could be used for warp, with 25 picks 
of 3/1 or anything up to about 60 
picks of 10/1 (cotton count) or 
equivalent. The weave? Very simple: 
tabby, repp, broken twill, or broken 
crowsfoot. (A straight twill normally 
is not suitable for upholstery or drap- 
ery fabrics. Straight twills show a 
strong diagonal line and this will pull 
squares out of shape ). 

For light weight dress material a 
combination of spun rayon and either 
Orlon or Dacron might be used for 
warp, anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 
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yards per pound. Soft wool or wool- 
Vicara blend could be used for weft. 
Balanced twill would be a preferable 
weave. I would want at least 40 to 50 
per cent wool and 25 to 35 per cent 
Orlon or Dacron in such a fabric to 
make it comfortable and durable. 


Illustrated here are sections from a 
sample blanket of drapery designs, in- 
cluding one or two designs for slip 
cover material. The warp is 32 ends 
of 20/2 cotton count. Some of the 
warp colors are cotton, some spun 
rayon. I used what I had at hand. If 
I was to produce any of these the 
warp would be, according to the de- 
sign, either 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
or 66 2/3 per cent cotton, the balance 
spun rayon. Why this mixture of 
fibers? I want cotton’s dimensional 
stability and spun rayon’s luster for 
a fabric that will not sag. I could of 
course use mercerized cotton through- 
out the warp but then I would lose 
the slight play of dull and bright of 
the two fibers. There is also a price 
advantage in using a cotmbination of 
cotton and rayon. 

I like to prepare warps for sample 
blankets on a warping board because 
if need be I can work with only one 
or two spools and save myself a lot 
of winding which would be required 
with sectional warping. The colors in 
this warp are selected so that any 
color I prefer can be used for filling 
and still result in an attractive fabric. 

When preparing a blanket warp, be 
careful to make each sample wide 
enough so that you really get a good 
impression of what the fabric looks 
like. If your blanket is for color and 
more than one color is used in each 
sample it is wise to make not less than 
four or five inches of each. When 
making a blanket for weaves only try 
to have the same amount for each 
entering but never less than a full 
repeat. When making a blanket for 
yarn and setting be careful that each 
section is about equal in value and 
weight. For example, when using 
novelty yarns in warp you can use 
different types of yarn in the different 
sections, such as flakes, ratines, frills, 
or loops, but all the yarns should run 
approximately the same yardage per 
pound. You might be able to put on 
together yarns running 1,600, 1,800, 
and 2,000 yards per pound but not 
900, 1,800, and 3,500 per pound. 


But coming back to the blanket il- 
lustrated here. The warp is as fol- 





ach five inches 


nine sections, 
in the reed, 150 ends. The setting is 
30 ends per inch in the reed, 32 ends 
finished off the loom. This is caused 
by the takeup of the yarn in the 
fabric. 


lows: 


The sections are arranged in the 
following order: 

Section 1: 1 black, 1 cream (3x); 
2 black, 1 cream, 1 black. 10 ends—1 
repeat. 

Section 2: 1 cream, 1 brown (3x); 
2 cream, 1 brown, 1 cream. 

Section 3: 1 cream, 1 gray (3x); 
2 cream, 1 gray, 1 cream. 

Section 4: 1 gray, 1 pumpkin 
(3x); 2 gray, 1 pumpkin, 1 gray. 

Section 5: 1 gray, 1 natural (3x) ; 
2 gray, 1 natural, 1 gray. 

Section 6: 1 brown, 1 pumpkin 
(3x); 2 brown, 1 pumpkin, 1 brown. 

Section 7: 1 each of black, 
gray, and cream always in same rota- 
tion. 


end 


Section 8 is slightly more compli- 
cated. I tried to introduce an extra 
line as in an overcheck. The warping 
is as follows: 1 black, 1 gray (24x); 
1 pumpkin, 1 brown, 1 pumpkin; 1 
gray, 1 black (24x); 1 cream, 1 
pumpkin, 1 cream. 102 ends—1 re- 
peat. 
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Section 9: 1 black, 1 gray (12x) ; 
1 gray, 1 black (12x). 48 ends—lIre- 
peat. 

Filling is a little more complicated. 
I have never used more than three 
shuttles and in a number of samples 
only one. I have woven here with a 


great variety of yarns and yarn com- 
binations. The pick range is all the 
way from 5 picks per inch to 35 per 
inch. The weave is tabby unless other- 
wise indicated, when I have used what 
the colonial weaver would 
“overshot.” 


call an 

Coming back to selection of warp 
yarns, I have intentionally selected 
spun rayon and cotton because these 
are easy to work with and hence will 
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help the beginner to learn how to pro- 
duce a useable fabric. I used the same 
two fibers for most of the wefts. Not 
only are these fibers easy to work 
with but they are available also in 
such a wide variety of form and color 
that practically any effect can be 
achieved without too much difficulty. 
This applies to the majority of de- 
signs on this blanket. As an experi- 
enced weaver-designer I had no difh- 
culty using other yarns such as nylon 
and acetate (in natural and solution 
dyed form such as Chromspun) 
metallics and others. One difficulty 
with nylon for the handweaver is the 
tension on the loom. After the fabric 
is taken off the loom it starts shrink- 
ing and the shrinkage continues over 
a long period. When nylon yarns are 
used on power looms, cones, spools 
and beams must be prepared without 
tension. 

(Mr. Hausner discussed the char- 
acteristics of man-made fibers in an 
article in the Summer, 1955, issue of 
Handweaver_& Craftsman. Some of 
his designs for heavily textured 
fabrics illustrated the article. ) ; 

Only a few samples from the 
blanket are illustrated here and they 
had to be chosen not with regard to 
design value but because of their re- 
production value in black and white. 

Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 are on 
warp section 4, gray-pumpkin. No. 
3 on warp section 5, gray-natural. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 on warp sections 1 and 
2, black-cream and cream-brown. 

Illustration No. 1 an in- 
teresting effect achieved by the use 
of space dyed yarn. In this case it was 
a rayon frill about 4,500 yards per 
pound having alternately one-fourth 
inch red, blue, and orange spots on a 
gray or tan background. The space 
between these brightly colored specks 
varies from one to two and a half 
inches in a regular rhythm. The ac- 
cent colors had to be very bright and 
sharp (almost pure chroma) because 
the warp and the neutral ground color 
of the yarn would automatically tone 
down the color effects. I used this 
space dyed yarn first by itself (top). 
[ preferred, however, to modify the 
colors slightly and to put a little em- 
phasis on the orange. I therefore used 
one shuttle of space dyed frill yarn 
and quilled it with a flame colored 
filament flake. The second shuttle con- 
tained just the space dyed frill. The 
shuttling was one pick each. Still not 
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B. see Illustration No. 4. 
C. see Illustration No. 5. 
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satished, I put into the second shuttle 
a 3,000 yard per pound rayon seed 
yarn in a cream color and continued 
weaving with one pick each. These 
samples are about 22 picks per inch. 
This construction would also be suit- 
able for a scarf or stole or even for 
summer dress material. 

No. 2 illustrates a different type of 
fabric and effect. I used a spun rayon 
novelty of about 6,700 yards per 
pound. This is woven with one shuttle 
but with two equal threads of different 
colors, twisted together. Illustrated 
are the following color combinations : 
rose-woodrose, brown-beige, beige- 
woodrose. This fabric is woven with 
26 picks per inch and is excellent for 
drapery or slip cover material. 

There are two different construc- 
tions shown in illustration No. 3. At 
the top I have one pick of 1,000 yard 
nylon boucle in lime alternating with 
two picks of 2,400 yard rayon boucle 
in chartreuse, twelve picks per inch. 

Next is a one shuttle job—nine 
picks per inch of an 800 yard rayon 
boucle with spun rayon splash. These 
are textured fabrics for heavy draper- 
ies with a very good handle and a rich 
appearance. 

The No. 4 are 
based on the use of cross-dyed yarns. 
Cross-dyeing means that yarns or 
fabrics made of different fibers are 
dyed in one dyebath from which they 
emerge either in different colors or 
different tones of the same color. One 
fiber may even remain natural, de- 
pending upon the dyes used and the 
skill of the dyer. Not all fiber com- 
binations can be cross-dyed. The fol- 
lowing are the best-known combina- 
tions and the most popular ones: 
wool-cotton, 


fabrics shown in 


wool-acetate, w oo l|- 
rayon wool-Dacron, silk-cotf6n, silk- 
rayon, Viscose rayon-acetate, and 
Orlon-cotton. The combination used 
here is Viscose rayon and acetate. 
Reading from the top of No. 4 I 
have the following: two picks of 8/2 


cotton, one pick 900 yard black and 
white Viscose acetate loop (Diagram 








B), 22 picks per inch. Next is the 
same Viscose acetate loop, 11 picks 
per inch in tabby. Next an 18 pick 
per inch, 2-tone 1,700 yard Viscose 
acetate splash and finally 15 picks per 
inch of 2,000 yard Viscose acetate 
loop. There are rich-appearing, heavy 
textures suitable for almost any drap- 
ery application. 

In No. 5, a textured drapery of 
different construction is illustrated. 
The same yarns and colors and the 
same picking order are employed in 
both samples. The first top is in 








weave C (see diagram), the second in 
tabby. The picking order for both is 
two picks effect yarn, two picks 8/2 
black cotton. The effect yarn is cotton 
and rayon flakeratine, 1,800 yards per 
pound, in an irregular repeat. I usu- 
ally quill two threads of related colors, 
for this fabric a slightly muted powder 
blue with a brilliant aqua. The idea is 
to use related colors that are not too 
far apart on the color circle, nor too 
close together. One yarn should al- 
ways be lighter and clearer in color 
and the other slightly deeper and 
muted, that is, less chroma and more 
black and white content. I might also 
use a yellow and old gold, or orange 
and burnt coral, for example. Fabric 
constructions such as these also could 
be used for slip covers. 

Finally No. 6 shows heavy tex- 
tures woven in tabby. The finer the 
warps the better for these textures. 
The top shows a fabric of 1,600 yard 
rayon ratine in red, 16 picks per inch. 
The middle is a 320-knitted yard 
rayon loop in rose color, 5 picks per 
inch, and the bottom a fabric of one 
pick of 320 yard rayon loop in rose 
with two picks of 720 yard knitted 
rayon fringe in rose, seven picks per 
inch, 

These are rich, heavy textures and 
the designer of such fabrics should be 
careful in the selection and setting of 
the warp, because as the filling is very 
heavy the fabric will tend to sag if the 
size of the warp yarn is too fine and 
smooth or the setting too sheer. All 
these fabrics are simple to design and 
easy to weave, yet even in these few 
illustrations there is a wide variety of 
textures, weights, and effects. 


Mr. Hauser, a frequent contributor 
of Handweaver & Craftsman, is a 
handweaver and designer on the staff 
of Cohn Hall Marx division of 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 
Inc., New York. He wrote on new 
developments in man-made fibers in 
the Summer, 1956, issue and on leno 
in the Winter, 1955-1956 issue. 








New Jersey Craft Center 


Black Creek Crafts is the name of 
a new craft center opening in Sussex 
County, New Jersey. The director is 
Ruth R. White who for several 
years offered instruction in weaving 
and other crafts at her former studio 
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in Westwood, New Jersey, and who 
was instrumental in organizing the 
New Jersey Handweavers. 

Mrs. White has added a large 
weaving room to the 130-year old 
farm house near the village of Ver- 


non, to provide an attractive area for 
year ‘round instruction in this craft 
which will be the center of the com- 
prehensive craft program. Ample ac- 
commodations are provided for eight 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Thirty Interesting Years 
By MARY ELIZABETH SULLIVAN 


It came to me with something of 
a start a few months ago that I had 
been a weaver for 30 years. But along 
with the feeling of dismay at the 
number of years I have the pleasant 
feeling that these have been very 
good years. I have often been asked 
“when did you take up weaving’? As 
I look back upon it now I don't be- 
lieve that I ever “took it up.” I sim- 
ply became enmeshed in its web. 

When I was a freshman at the 
University of Washington in the fall 
of 1925 I took a course in textiles. I 
didn’t know what the word meant, 
but it was required for my major—I 
had at that time a burning desire to 
design wonderful clothes and I loved 
to sew—and this course in textiles 
was open to freshmen and so I took 
it. The looms were there, the first 
I'd ever seen, and I don’t recall 
whether we had to weave something 
or whether we just could if we 
wanted to. I only know that I did 
weave and that the looms and the 
weaving intrigued me, and that I’ve 
been a weaver, more or less, ever 
since then. I remember wondering 
when we were ever going to sew 
something—I didn’t see how one 
could learn about fabrics without 
making things out of them. But we 
never did sew in that class and I did 
learn a good many things. My teach- 
er, Grace G. Denny, is a person of 
boundless enthusiasms and she was 
always, both when I was her student 
and later when I was her colleague, 
pushing me off the deep end, as it 
were. She seemed to know that | 
would swim and not sink. She was re- 
sponsible for my being in many new 
and rewarding situations. She even 
arranged for me to accompany her 
and a small group of other students on 
a trip to Europe to study historic tex- 
tiles and I shall mention certain ex- 
periences from that trip a little later 
on. Grace Denny is not herself a 
weaver—I cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination see her sitting at a 
loom—but I am only one of many 
students to whom she introduced this 
fascinating field. She always seems to 
expect a little too much from me and 
she keeps me striving to come up to 
her expectations. 
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My other major professor, Blanche 
Payne, is an entirely different person. 
She works quietly and deeply and 
she is the most scholarly person I 
have ever known. She taught me a 
great deal both in class and out of 
class. She taught so well that I even 
remember many facts but I think that 
most of all from her I learned the 
honesty and sincerity of a craftsman. 
A craftsman to me is one who works 
knowingly and lovingly at whatever 
his work may be. Blanche Payne has 
the wonderful ability to make her 
students work hard and ask for more. 
One dared not do less than his very 
best for this teacher. 

In that freshman textile class | 
started to spin a thread which I've 
been spinning ever since. It is a 
thread ofamany fibers and many col- 
ors. There are thick places in the 
thread, thick because they are so full 
of rich experiences and stimulating 
contacts. There are also thin places, 
like the part I’m spinning now, when 
my responsibilities for my home and 
children leave me little time for my 
loom and I work at it only intermit- 
tently. 

As I scan these 30 years I find that 
my interest in handweaving, indeed in 
all textiles, has brought me in touch 


Above. Large wall hanging of na- 
tural linen, inlay in wool in softly 
blended colors. Designed at 
brook. 

Below. Sampler in a combination 
of weaving technics and embroidery 
done while the cloth was on the loom. 
It shows Mrs. Sullivan (Mary Eliza- 
beth Starr) at her loom at the Uni- 
versity of Washington where she was 
teaching at the time she made the 
sampler. Above are symbols of high- 
lights in her career—the boat that 
took her to Sweden (Sverige), the 
Eiffel Tower for the International 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, Paris, 
1937, the trylon and perisphere for 
the World’s Fair in New York, 1939, 
and the Ferry Building for the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco, 1939, 
the monogram of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, the large “L” in 
simulated loop weave and shot with 
gold for the study with Dorothy 
Liebes. 


Cran- 





with many interesting personalities. 


One I should mention was the late 
Margaret Bergman who knew so 
much about the intricacies of her 
multi-harness looms, one of which I 
now own. She it was who could al- 
ways figure out ways to get more and 
more detail into her designs. At one 
period in my weaving I spent much 
time and effort using the mechanical 
possibilities of her loom to produce 
contemporary textiles of simplicity 
and restraint. She was especially fond 
of Summer and Winter weave and 
Bronson lace but all of the multi-har- 
ness weaves were objects of her 
study. Most of my own work with the 
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multi-harness weaves has been with 
damask, which was just one interest- 
ing sideline with Margaret Bergman. 
[ think that I can surely name her 
“the beloved weaver of the Pacific 
Northwest.” Everybody loved Mar- 
garet Bergman just as everybody 
loves her more effusive Swedish com- 
patriot, Mama Gravander of Ekback- 
en, Mill Valley, California. 

[ remember Sigrid Synnergren, my 
weaving teacher in Sweden, for her 
warmth and generosity in letting me 
learn as much as I possibly could in 
the relatively short time I studied 
with her. She still sends me pictures 
and swatches of the beautiful ecclesi- 
astical textiles she now produces in 
Lund. We had a language barrier 
but we understood each other at the 
loom. 

While I am naming my Scandi- 
navian friends I must mention next 
Marianne Strengell at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. From her I learned much 
technical information about the struc- 
ture of cloth and gained so much 
from her honest and well founded 
criticisms of our designs. She found 
cotton such an exciting material to 
work with—it was only rarely used 
in her native Finland because it had 
to be imported. She does wonderful 
things with it. The pieces made under 
her direction at Cranbrook have a 
solid, earthy, durable quality about 
them. The rugs, drapery, and uphol- 
stery fabrics we designed at Cran- 
brook are the kind that make a 
pleasant and  unobstrusive — back- 
ground—the kind of furnishings that 


Reading down. Left: plaid drapery 
of many shades of green, woven on 
12 harnesses, 12 treadles, to produce 
the overplaid in damask on twill and 
tabby ground, of silks, rayons, and 
cottons. Right: upholstery fabric in 
rust and rose mentioned in article. 

Linen damask woven on 12-harness 
loom. 

The Whig Rose apron, designed 
by the author and given by her to 
the Arrowcraft Shop of Pi Beta Phi. 
Originally made on a white ground 
with the border and tie belt in color. 
Then the color scheme was reversed 

the apron woven in color with the 
border and tie in white. Arrowcraft 
produced several thousand of these 
aprons, in several different colors, 
always with the whig rose border in 
white. 
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permit people to be the most interest- 
ing things in the room. 


Of the many peaks in my studies 
of handweaving the highest was in 
the summer of 1943 when I was for- 
tunate enough to study for six weeks 
under Dorothy Liebes at the Port- 
land, Oregon, Art Museum. Of the 
many things I learned from her the 
most outstanding to me is the free- 
dom in the use of color and the con- 
fidence in so using it. “Make your 
color combinations sing,” she would 
say, and “Let your colors sparkle like 
jewels.” And all of this is possible by 
using her simple and proven formula 
of “a light, a dark, and a bright.” Be- 
fore 1 worked with Dorothy Liebes | 
considered rust and rose as incom- 
patible colors, but I now live happily 
with the combination which I used 
for the fabric which covers my daven- 
port. Her teaching is at the same time 
both solid and inspirational. She 
always reprimands me for not pro- 
ducing more. 


The people I have mentioned so 
far are teachers, and all excellent 
ones. Perhaps I should say at this 
point that in my study with various 
teachers I have always tried to make 
myself as much like that person as I 
could during my period of study. I 
felt that in this way I could gain the 
most of what that teacher had to 
offer. I have had wonderful teachers 
but there are other personalities spun 
into my thread. For instance there is 
Allen Eaton whose books on the ap- 
preciation of the crafts are well- 
known. I worked with him two 
summers at the University of Tenn- 
essee—Pi Beta Phi Craft Workshop 
at Gatlinburg. Tennessee, and as a 
charming memento I have a tiny 
fragment of Egyptian mummy cloth, 
framed under glass with his com- 
ment, which I quote: “From an un- 
known weaver of linen in Egypt 
about 1500 years B.C. to a well- 
known weaver of many fibers in 
Oregon and Tennessee, U. S. A. in 
1948 A.D. Sincerely, A. H. E. of the 
Workshop.” 


Tennessee is now the home of one 
of my best weaver friends, Tina Mc- 
Morran, who is the designer and 
weaving supervisor for the Arrow- 
craft Shop of Pi Beta Phi. Shortly 
before she took this position, during 
an interim when the shop was with- 
out a designer, I submitted an apron 
design—the “Whig Rose” apron— 
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with a special waistline feature I had 
designed in the class with Dorothy 
Liebes. The design was accepted and 
I have the special thrill of having de- 
signed a “best-seller” and of having 
it produced for several years by the 
weavers of Gatlinburg for the Arrow- 
craft Shop of Pi Beta Phi. It also was 
sold all over the country by Pi Beta 
Phi alumnae clubs. 


Thus far I have mentioned well- 
known and even famous people but 
I also cherish acquaintance with such 
people as the shy and gentle Chero- 
kee weaver named Bessie Wildcat 
whose weaving is sold at the Qualla 
Shop on the Cherokee Reservation 
in North Carolina and one of whose 
corn husk mats I own and frequently 
exhibit to show that a useful and 
beautiful thing can be made of what 
most people usually throw away. At 
the same time I usually show a mat 
of Oregon flax and ciusters of long 
pine needles woven by Anita Slater. 
Anita wove.yery slowly because she 
had had a long paralysis and she wove 
with pine needles because she didn’t 
have enough money to buy yarn. But 
she wove with much joy and her 
pine needle mat is to me a symbel of 
how an indomitable spirit can rise 
above infirmity and imagination can 
rise above poverty. And there are two 
fine young men whose names I do not 
recall—soldiers at Letterman Hos- 
pital at the Presidio of San Francisco 
where I worked for a while in the 
Arts and Skills program of the 
American Red Cross. One had lost 
both arms in a plane accident; the 
other had lost all ten fingers because 
of frost bite that first terrible winter 
in Korea. Both of these young men 
learned to weave with their feet dur- 
ing their long convalescence at the 
hospital, something which I helped 
them do but which I cannot do my- 
self. I always went home very tired 
after those days at the hospital but 
with a wonderful feeling of having 
been able to introduce something so 
pleasant and creative to help while 
away the long period of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

There are three other weavers I 
would like to mention, two of whom 
I know from books and one of whom 
I know only because I own a piece of 
the beautiful cloth she wove. She is 
a young Roumanian country girl and 
her cloth is handspun handwoven un- 
bleached cotton, so sheer and fine that 
it can only properly be called a cotton 





georgette. I feel very humble when I 
think about how much more she 
knows about textiles than do I with 
all my fine college education. 

My book friends give me the same 
feeling. One is the girl who wrote 
in 18th century America, Dtrections 
for Making a Suit: 1. Catch a sheep 
and wash it in the brook. The other 
book friend I wish to mention is a 
weaver whose letter is quoted in 
Allen Eaton’s Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands. The letter is 
written to Dr. Frost, President of 
Berea College, in answer to his query 
about having six coverlets of expert 
workmanship made within a month or 
two. This is the letter: “President 
Frost, in order to make so many 
kivers we will have to raise more 
sheep, shear them, pick and wash the 
wool, card it and spin it, then collect 
the bark and sich to color it. Then we 
will have to have the loom all set up, 
fix the warp and beam it, then get a 
draft and thread the warp for the 
pattern we want, then tie up the loom, 
and we will be ready for the weaving. 
.. . It would take we’uns nigh one 
year or more afore we could have 
that many kivers wove. It’s no child’s 
play to weaver a kiver, President.” 
Dr. Frost calls this letter his first 
lesson in weaving. 

I have had many students and two 
of them stand out particularly in my 
mind now, not so much for what I 
taught them as for what they taught 
me. I think especially of Louise 
Davis, an Alaskan Indian girl with 
a sparkle in her eyes. Louise told 
how at the Indian School she attend- 
ed the girls had turned out for 
“Chilkat Blanket” much as girls you 
know might turn out for basketball or 
to try out for a play. Louise was one 
of a few chosen to learn this dying 
art from an elderly Indian woman, 
and she gave her sample blanket to 
the University textile collection. 
Louise told me how she had to spin, 
on her bare thigh, the warp of cedar 
bark, covered with mountain goat's 
wool (see note at end of article) ; of 
dyeing the weft yarns blue-green, 
yellow and black, of spinning them ; 
of setting her warp into the primitive 
loom of two uprights and a cross 
beam. The free ends of this warp 
were tied up in little bags and weight- 
ed with stones, just as Penelope’s 
loom is portrayed on the Greek vase. 
Then Louise demonstrated the intri- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Handweaving in Memphis 


by HELEN HANSEN 
and MEADE NICHOL 


In 1945 Dr. and Mrs. J. Paul 





Tapestry. 
design. 


Traditional Norwegian 
Woven of handspun wool, 
dyed in the fleece with natural dyes. 
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Ouigley came to Memphis, Tennes- 
see. Dr. chief 
of the division of pharmacology at 
the University of Tennessee Medical 
School and _ his Viola- Joyce 
Quigley, was made head of the weav- 
ing department at the 
Academy of Arts. 

Mrs. Quigley attended Carlton 
College, the University of Minnesota, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. At 
the Field Museum in Chicago she 
studied under Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
curator of anthropology, and special- 
ized in the analysis of ancient Pe- 
ruvian textiles. An article on this 
work was published in The Weaver, 
Vol. II, No. 4, October 1937. She 
spent a year abroad while her hus- 
band, on his sabbatical leave, worked 
with the late Sir Joseph Barcraft in 
Cambridge, England. This year gave 
her an opportunity to study in the 


Ouigley came as 


wife, 


Memphis 


Teaching sampler. Above, gauze, 


Spanish lace, and Brooks bouquet. 
Below, Peruvian lace. 


Mrs. Quigley in her studio. 


museums of Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London. She spent six months in Ber- 
gen, Norway, studying tapestry tech- 
niques at the Husflidsforening, spin- 
ning with Rayna Brevik and vegetable 
dyeing of yarns with Inga Listner. 
After returning to England she took 
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Allied Arts 
Guild 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


Allied Arts Guild, in Menlo Park, 
California, is a favorite spot of 
tourists and Bay Area residents alike. 
Shaded by old spreading trees, its 
cobblestone walks in varied patterns 
are an invitation to rove about, savor- 
ing the Spanish flavor of its colorful 
courts and gardens and its tile-roofed 
adobe buildings. Vivid plantings are 
changed with the seasons so that 
flowers bloom the year around. 
Frescos and mosaics adorn some 
walls of the buildings which house 
shops and craft studios. Among the 
latter is The Weaving Studio, oper- 
ated by Mildred Garnett. 

Visitors are free to wander through 
the shops, where unusual merchan- 
dise is featured, and into the craft 
studios, where craftsmen are at work 
and their products on display. Lunch- 
eon and tea, the former by reservation 
only, are served in a replica of an old 
Spanish kitchen in the winter. During 
warm months tables are set up on a 
terrace and in one of the courts. 
Visitors who enjoy this unique place 
have the added satisfaction of know- 
ing that any purchases they make are 
for a worthy purpose. 

This purpose is the support of beds 
at Stanford Convalescent Home, a 
hospital for children requiring long 
recuperative care. The Guild is owned 
and operated by Woodside-Atherton 
Junior Auxiliary to the home. Its 
130 members, with the exception of 
a professional manager-buyer and a 
small sales staff, carry on the bulk of 
the work. They operate three of the 
shops and lease the remaining ones 
and all the craft studios to various 
people, who, like Mrs. Garnett, 
operate them independently. 

The Woodside-Atherton group be- 
gan its association with the Guild in 
1951, when it was offered the trustee- 
ship and management of the property, 
and only recently assumed full 
ownership. This is only one project 
carried on for the support of the ap- 
proximately 80-bed Home. Contribu- 
tions and endowments aid in its sup- 
port as well as the fund-raising ac- 
tivities of five other auxiliaries of 
volunteer women. The only other 
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Above. Mildred Garnett, who operates The Weaving Studio at Allied Arts 


Guild. Below. 


Traditional shop, where visitors linger to inspect the wide 


variety of china, silver, antiques, and gifts which are attractively displayed. 


auxiliary connected with the Guild is 
the Palo Alto Junior Auxiliary. Back 
in 1931, when the Guild was private- 
ly owned, they were invited to operate 
the tearoom for the benefit of the 
Home. They have continued without 
interruption during the past 25 years. 

The Guild and the land on which 
it lies have a colorful history. It is 
located on a three and a half-acre 
plot which was part of the old Rancho 
de Las Pulgas, granted by the King 
of Spain to Don Jose Arguello, com- 
mandant of San Francisco. It lies 
across San Francisquito Creek from 
Stanford University and the Con- 
valescent Home which stands on the 
old homesite of the late Senator Le- 
land Stanford. In 1929, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Garfield Merner purchased 
the site for the purpose of establish- 


ing a center to foster handcrafts, 
there were some old farm buildings 
standing on it. 

The Merners engaged the archi- 
tects Gardiner Dailey and Pedro de 
Lemos to design the craft center, 
using these old buildings as a nucleus. 
They were instructed to design the 
buildings, courts and gardens to re- 
flect the architecture and plantings 
that the Merners had admired dur- 
ing their travels in Tunis, Morocco, 
and Spain, particularly that of The 
Alhambra. The frescos were done by 
Maxine Albro. 

The Guild, as operated by the 
Merners, was composed entirely of 
craft studios producing such items as 
fabrics, furniture, 
wrought iron, and pottery. At that 


handwoven 


time, the craftsmen, together with an 
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Wool fabrics by Mrs. Garnett, in 
will variations of Scotch wool yarns. 
Above: Napier tartan in blue, black 
and white. Below: Gray wool with 


black warp stripe. 


interior decorator, worked as a unit 
to create furnishings for homes. 
However, due to the economic de- 
pression, which coincided with its 


opening, The Guild was able to con- 
tinue this operation for only a short 
while. By the end of the first year, a 
series of changes began which ulti- 
mately ended in its present ownership 
and operation. 

Of the original craftsmen, the only 
one remaining at The Guild today is 
Martin Nelson who bought out the 
woodcraft studio after working there 
a year. He designs and produces 
furniture and wood carving. His son 
is now associated with him, special- 
izing in furniture refinishing. Glenna 
Harris was the original weaver and 
took over the operation of the weav- 
ing studio which she operated until 
1937 when she left to teach at Edison 
School in San Jose. 

Mrs. Garnett first became associ- 
ated with The Guild as hostess in the 
tearoom. She studied weaving under 
Miss Harris, intending to pursue it 
merely as a hobby, but when Miss 
Harris left she took over the busi- 
ness. Mrs. Garnett specializes in cus- 
tom weaving, principally of linens, 
clothing fabrics woven from Scotch 
wool, baby blankets, stoles, and oc- 
casionally other fabrics such as drap- 
eries and upholstery. In addition, she 
sells looms and other weaving equip- 
ment and materials, including a stock 
of specially imported Scotch wools. 
She is a member of Professional 
Weavers Association and has exhibit- 
ed extensively and served on juries 
frequently. 

The tradition for high quality, es- 


tablished by the Merners, is con- 





Weavers’ 


Weavers’ seminars and workshops, 
lasting from two days to a week or 
more, staffed by outstanding lec- 
turers, teachers, and weavers, are 
growing in popularity in all sections 
of the country. An interesting de- 
velopment is the participation of col- 
lege and university departments and 
extension divisions, in programs often 
originated by weavers’ guilds. 

The Weavers’ Guilds of Western 
Massachusetts, in cooperation with 
the extension service of the state, will 
sponsor the second Weavers’ Seminar 
to be held in Stockbridge Hall, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
July 10, 11, and 12. In response to 
many requests, the program this year 
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tinued by The Guild and merchandise 
not ordinarily found elsewhere is 
featured in the shops, each with its 
own specialty. There is only one 
studio for each of the crafts repre- 
sented. The three shops operated by 
The Guild itself, are : The Traditional 
Shop, featuring rare glass, china, 
silver and gifts; The Patio, special- 
izing in women’s accessories and 
luxuries, and The Children’s Shop, 
handling clothing and toys, many 
handmade. 

Other craft studios and shops, in 
addition to the weaving and wood- 
craft include the photographic studio, 
operated by the nationally known 
photographer, A. Falck Jepson and 
the pottery studio, operated for the 
past eight years by Robert Clark who 
specializes in heavy porcelain dinner- 
ware, most of it custom made. A 
lapidary and custom jewelry shop 
was opened in November 1954 by 
Walter Reinhardt. Carol Carlyle con- 
ducts a custom millinery business and 
Marjorie Beauchesne features unu- 
sual knitwear, both custom and ready- 
made, including imports. The Con- 
temporary Shop, of which Louise 
Richardson is director, features 
furniture and housewares of contem- 
porary design and is housed in a 
modern building. 

Some of the buildings house sev- 
eral shops and studios while others 
contain only one, but all are united 
by the shaded walks which 
through the colorful courts 
gardens. 


lead 
and 








will be more comprehensive and ses- 
sions will be held in a larger auditor- 
ium than at the first conference in 
1955. The committee is planning a 
program of lectures, demonstrations, 
and discussions, with longer time 
available for such features. Exhibits 
will come from weavers’ guilds and 
supply houses. A detailed announce- 
ment will appear in the Spring issue 
of this magazine. 

Sponsored by the Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Weavers’ Guild, the Schools 
of Art and Home Economies and the 
office of short courses and conferences 
of the University of Washington, a 
Weavers’ Conference will be held at 
the University in Seattle March 19, 


Seminars and Workshops 


20, and 21. The conference is planned 
to be of interest to weavers from 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana, and Idaho as well as 
Alaska, Hawaii, and British Colum- 
bia. Marcelle Mayer and Maebyn 
Miles are workshop chairmen. Fifteen 
workshops will be offered by well- 
known Washington and Oregon 
weavers and teachers on the follow- 
ing subjects : front, back, and multiple 
warping techniques ; different aspects 
of color and design; weaves—linen, 
woolen, Summer and Winter, harness 
controlled lace, tapestry, rug, 
multiple harness; drafting; 


and 
using 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Revival of Double Weave 


in Scandinavia 
By LOUAINE M. SCHRUM 


In the 20th century craft renais- 
sance in Scandinavia, the double 
weave technique has been revived by 
successfully combining the traditional 
weaving with the theories of modern 
design. This technique, in presenting 
artistic problems to comtemporary ar- 
tists, craftsmen, and historians, is a 
challenge to any handweaver. 

This kind of double weave makes 
two cloths, one above the other, which 
are joined together when the positions 
of the cloths are altered in creating 
the pattern. It is woven on a 4-shaft, 
horizontal loom in plain weave. This 
technique should not be confused with 
related double cloths containing one 
warp or one weft. 

Produced from northern imagina- 
tion and a sureness of skill, the Scan- 
dinavian double weave emerges his- 
torically as a related composite tex- 
tile group, encompassing items found 
in Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Poland, and East Prussia. The 
exact origin of the technique remains 
a mystery but historians propose that 
it developed from tablet weaving. In 
the household inventory accounts of 
the Middle Ages, it was referred to 
as Russian-weave, or Finnweave (the 
latter being a title still used in the 
United States), and perhaps these 
titles point to its geographic birth- 
place. Possibly the skill was trans- 
ported by slave captives of Viking ex- 
peditions from all regions of the Bal- 
tic area. 

Independently, the same technique 
was developed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Peruvians. 

The old patterns show definite in- 
fluences of the continental. factories. 
As the northern sailors returned home 
with Italian silk of Byzantine and 
Romanesque designs, or Flemish 
tapestries and German doublecloth, 
the foreign patterns were copied, sim- 
plified, frequently misrepresented, and 
mixed with figures indigenous to Nor- 
dic culture. Heraldic birds and scrolls, 
Italian stars and rosettes, Christian 
symbols, and heathen braided bands 
and knots were combined to achieve 
a decorative completeness, testifying 
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to the Scandinavian weavers’ suscep- 
tibility for style and rhythm. By the 
late 16th century, family patterns 
were established and the ornamenta- 
tion was kept alive by reweaving the 
old motifs for the next three hundred 
years. 

The technique was first used as a 
simple narrative representation. Lat- 
er, more symbolism was incorporated 
and the double weavings were woven 
for particular festivals throughout 
life. Its magic figures defended the 
home and marriage from evil spirits, 
welcomed the guests, and protected 
the dead from ghosts as a burial cloth 
was spread over the grave. The sacred 
double wea¥ing was woven as a cov- 
ering for the altar and the Bible. By 
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Diagrams B and C-1. Warp ar- 
rangements, described in text. 
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Reading down. Diagram A. Pick up 
pattern. Diagram C-2. Transferring 
pattern, with stick behind the reed. 
Insert second stick between fabric to 
be woven and unwanted pattern 
threads. Diagram D. Weave two 
shots. 


the 17th century, double weaves were 
valuable household possessions and 
in gay colored and natural 
linen, covered the straw and feather 
mattresses of the wall beds. 

The 4-shaft double weave, when 
full use is made of its artistic pos- 
sibilities, is a technique that belongs 
exclusively to the handweaver, as it 
is not profitable for mechanical ven- 
tures operating on a mass production 
basis. Thus, it presents an unexcelled 
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Design draft for 8-inch sampler. 
opportunity for artistic expression to 
the handweaver and a chance to 
weave our century’s chapter in this 
fascinating history. 

In creating a simple or complex 
pattern for double weave, the design- 
er must meet the challenge of cer- 
tain limitations of the technique. 
Foremost, the pattern must have 
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equal balance in both warps and be 
evenly distributed over the surface to 
avoid bagging of large areas. This 
does not rule out asymmetrical de- 
signs but it does demand an excellent 
composition. 

The outline of the form should be 
traced on squared paper for a weav- 
ing guide. (See design draft.) As 
each square represents 


two warp 


threads crossing two weft threads, it 
is a good idea to select a paper to 
match the desired quality of the mate- 
rial. (Five squares to the inch is rec- 
ommended for the first trial). 

This technique affords a splendid 
opportunity to blend and shade colors 
as the two warps and wefts meet and 
alter their positions in the formation 
of the design. The main color har- 
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Modern double weave wall hang- 
ing designed by Kaisa Melanton. 
Woven by Handarbetets Vanner. 


mony is carried by the warps and the 
colors are varied by the multi-colored 
wefts. For special effects in small 
areas, additional colors or metallic 
threads can be laid in with the reg- 
ular weft. 

Besides the traditional bedcovers, 
doubleweave is most suitable for wall 
hangings (a house decorating device 
of growing importance), upholsteries, 
and draperies. It is easily adapted to 
church textiles such as the altar cloths 
and the clergy’s vestments. Also, 
beautiful coatings for distinctive 
sportswear can be woven in double- 
weave. 

But no textile design can be suc- 
cessful without the knowledge of the 
particular weaving technique. The 
warps must be carefully selected to 
obtain a harmonious surface and to 
minimize the tension difficulties on the 
loom. For the first trial, a selection of 
two contrasting colors in the same 
material and quality would be wise. 
Warp 80 threads of 2/18 wool for 
each warp using natural white with 
pale pink variation for the light co'- 
ored warp and natural black with 
deep purple variation for the dark 
colored warp. See design draft for 
warping order. Using the same qual- 
ity of wool for the wefts, vary the 
colors by weaving white, orange, and 
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pale pink and in the second welt, 
weave natural black and light gray 
as outlined in the draft. After this 
experience, the weaver can experi- 
ment better with mixing materials 
and qualities, for example, linen and 
wool, or linen and hemp, to create a 
textured surface. 

In this situation, a double back 
beam is useful but the two warps can 
be rolled unto one beam. One warp 
is threaded through the heddles on 
the first and second shafts and the 
other warp is threaded on the third 
and fourth shafts. (See draft). In the 
reed, four threads, two from each 
warp, should lie in one dent. (Cor- 
responding to the squared paper, use 
a 5-dent reed.) 

Two weaving swords, flat, smooth 
sticks which are pointed at one end, 





Section of a 15th century wall 
hanging from the Grodings Church, 
Soderman, Sweden. Blue and white 
wool. Original now in museum and 
replica woven for the church by 
Handarbetets Vanner, Stockholm. 


are needed. First treadle 3 and 4, and 
in front of the reed, pick up the 





Detail of 19th century coverlet, 
Bohuslan. Rohsska Museum. 








Wall hanging, designed by Kaim 
HW alestedt, 1951, and woven at Kon- 
stfackskolan, Stockholm. 


threads of warp Y (See diagrams) 
that you wish to remain on the sur- 
face to form the pattern. Do not split 
threads that are paired in the same 
reed dent. (Diagram A). Now slip 
sword 2 in behind the reed in the 
same position as sword 1. (Diagram 
3). Remove sword 1, and treadle 1 
and 2. Behind the reed, place sword 
1 between warp Z and the unwanted 
pattern threads of warp Y. ( Diagram 
C-1 and C-2). With the weft for warp 
Z, weave two shots, (Diagram D), 
treadling 1, and then 2. After the 
swords are removed, repeat the pro- 
cedure to weave warp Y, but reverse 
the warps’ positions as designated in 
the draft. 


The first time Miss Schrum tangled 
with weaving was when she encoun- 
tered an inkle loom. That simple 
wooden structure launched her on 
weaving men’s ties for Seattle special- 
ty shops and lessons with Doris 
Brockway at the University of Wash- 
ington. In the last 16 months’ she has 
been hitch-hiking around Europe 
where she worked as an apprentice 
to designer Mai Wellner at Handar- 
betes Vanner in Stockholm and for 
John Becker in Holte, Denmark. She 
hopes to design for handweaving in 
California, where she is now living, 
and to study for a master’s degree in 
art history. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Adaptations of Primitive Warp-Pattern 


by TONY LANDREAU 


The warp-pattern or warp-brocade 
techniques, especially as practiced by 
the North and South American In- 
dians, are an area of the craft often 
neglected by contemporary weavers. 
Recent experiments point the way 
to new uses of them. 

The basis of these weaves is that 
the warp is picked up by hand with 
a stick as the design requires, usually 
producing a warp pattern either in an 
extra overshot warp or in the body 
warp itself, or becomes a weft over- 
shot in several variations, and can be 
a combination of warp and weft pat- 
tern techniques. In this article, the 
fundamental types will be described, 
including new experimental adapta- 
tions which require explanation of 
not only technique but design prob- 
lems involved and the historical back- 
ground of their present use. Of spe- 
cial interest is a variation which has 
a plain weave body warp plus a 
group of several extra warps of dif- 
ferent colors that may be brought 
into the body material at any point 
the design dictates with much the 
same control of individual threads as 
in draw-loom weaving. 

Reason for the infrequent use of 
warp-pattern techniques today is, 
perhaps, the time necessary for their 
execution. The strictly hand control- 
led design makes them impracticable 
for production weaving. For simple 
repetitious patterns mechanical 
weaves now serve. In industry the 
Jacquard loom supplies the most in- 
tricate design possibilities. Rightly 
enough modern designers are con- 
cerned with industry. The direction 
of their thinking is towards simple 
pattern structures, easy to produce, 
and at the same time serviceable and 
attractive. Thus the potentials of the 
mechanical weaves are exploited to 
the exclusion of the freer art forms— 
the slow, strictly hand processes. 

Investigating possibilities _for 
“free” design has led me to some in- 
teresting results. Tapestry, now en- 
joying a revival, is limiting in the 
sense that it requires a previously 
completed cartoon, usually to be fol- 
lowed rigorously, and can even be ex- 
ecuted by a weaver other than the de- 
signer. There is not the possibility 
in tapestry of direct design in the 
actual working of the material— 
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Above. Belt woven by the Huichol Indians, Nayarit, Mexico. Variant of the 





W eaves 








warp-pattern weave using a 2-harness loom. Pattern is reversed on the back, 
and the warps on both heddles are part of the design, with no separation be- 
tween design and body threads. Geometric zig-zag pattern in heavy handspun 
wool of dark brown and natural. Obverse and reverse are shown. Warp ends 
are braided. From the Harriett Engelhardt Memorial Collection, Black 


Mountain College. 
Below. 


Small decorative piece with 


wo design warps on a cloth weave 


ground ; of gray, deep maroon, and natural wool; improvised abstract design 


by the author. 


specifically of directly improvising 


with form in the work process, much 


as some designers improvise with 


color and texture in their sample 
making. 
Direct improvisation is an especi- 
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ally important aspect of creative ac- 
tivity today, as well as the use of 
content (linear, planar, textural, etc.) 
engaged in the total space potential 
of the surface within the technical 
limitations. This differs from paint- 
ing: 1) that the limitations are 
greater with warp and weft exercis- 
ing such tight demands on _ the 
weaver, enforcing a strict vertical- 
horizontal structuring whether the 
figures be angular, curved or what- 
ever; 2) in painting one may work 
all over and at any point on the sur- 
face at will, while in weaving one 
starts at the bottom and _ works 
through to the end. The designer- 
weaver must first recognize the basic 
structure of weaving itself, then the 
specific character of the technique he 
is using, and the specific materials 
and*conditions of the instant, as well 
as the personal limitations he sets up 
for himself in determining the char- 
acter of his design. 


In describing the warp-pattern 


. Weaves it is important to begin with 


what is characteristic of all these 
weaves (as it is set forth above), 
following with the three or four basic 
types from which all variants are de- 
rived. It is often the tendency in 
textile study to isolate details rather 
than to grasp their common functional 
relationships and principles. Basic- 
ally, there are but a small number of 
techniques in weaving. Knowing 
these the others follow, or can be 
easily deduced, without the necessity 
of memorizing an impossibly vast 
body of categories, details and their 
nomenclature, which, if it would be 
done properly, would have to include 
every single article ever woven. 
The warp-pattern techniques were 
evolved by Indian cultures, where 
time was available for the slow work- 
ing of intricate designs, with care, on 
primitive looms. Considering that 
their looms were generally of the 
waist type with string heddles and 
sticks for the harnessing action, and 
combs or weaving swords for beaters, 
it is amazing how many strictly hand 
pattern techniques they evolved, and 
that virtually everything they wove 
was elaborately patterned. Belts and 
hand bags were woven on narrow 
warps in the warp-pattern techniques 
(which are still more practicable, for 
the most part, for articles of narrow 
width). However, table runners, 
shawls, saddle blankets and even 
large serapes were made with these 
techniques. Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
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Above. Wide belt from Toluca, 
Mexico, in simple warp-pattern tech- 
nique, using design warps of three 
colors arranged in separated columns 
which give a striped effect. The de- 
sign colors were threaded on a single 
design heddle. The design warp colors 
are (left to right). maroon, orange, 
and bright pink, and are wool. The 
body material is white cotton in warp 
and weft with the addition of cotton 
warp threads of blue and green to 
separate the stripes. Engelhardt Col- 
lection. 


Below. Section of a shirt of uncut 
cloth, woven by the author. The tech- 
nique is the simple warp-pattern using 
parallel columns of varying colors. 
The pattern is geometric, and the 
separated or open effect of the design 
threads was obtained by threading the 
warp through a reed. Yarns: red, 
rust, dark green, yellow green and 
white wool. 


Ecuador and Guatemala have de- 
veloped variations of the technique 
which differ in each locale. Some 
elaborate versions are to be found in 
the peasant weaving of Scandinavia. 
Generally, the designs are geometric 
—as the nature of the technique dic- 
tates—but many examples in Indian 
weaving have been found of figured 
designs of a freer or rougher sort. 
The commonest and simplest type 
of warp pattern techniques, and per- 
haps the most important, is set up as 
follows: A 4-harness loom may be 
used. The first two heddles are 
threaded for the plain weave and the 
third is threaded for the design yarn. 
The fourth heddle is not used. On a 
2-harness loom the design threads are 
set up in a string heddle either be- 
hind or before the regular heddles, 
but here it is necessary to have a 
heavy lease stick on top of the design 
threads and in back of the heddles 
in order to pull them down when not 
in use at the top of the shed. 
Threading is : one design thread be- 
tween two plain weave threads. That 
is, heddle one, plain weave thread; 
heddle two, plain weave thread ; hed- 
dle three, design thread; and repeat, 
1-2-3. Weaving is usually done at 
the back of the loom to allow a long 
enough diagonal between the heddles 
and the weaving so that the warp 
threads will come closely together as 
the weft is passed through, allowing 
the design threads to appear as solid 








areas. The reed is now behind the 
heddles and is usually used to sepa- 
rate the warp threads. This is espe- 
cially important where heavy wool or 
a great number of ends are used and 
tend to bunch at the heddles and 
hinder the harness action. It will be 
seen as absolutely necessary further 
on when more than one set of design 
threads is used. 

Usually the warp is of wool, with 
the design threads being somewhat 
thicker and softer than the body 
threads for the solid design effect. 
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Obverse (left) and reverse of a faja woven by the Otomi Indians, Mexico, 
The pattern is geometric and with a dark 


using simple warp-pattern weave. 


blue design warp, and a light blue body warp and weft, in cotton. Engelhardt 


Collection. 
The weft is heavier than the warp 
to allow for the warp surface. The 
weft is not seen in the finished article 
except at the selvages. However, it is 
possible to design for linear effects 
by using thinner design threads. In 
this case, the reed is used and weav- 
ing is done at the front of the loom, 
keeping the design separated. 

In either the not 
used. A weaving sword, comb, ruler, 
or stick does the beating. In addition, 
a stick is needed to pick out the de- 
sign threads. To 


case beater is 


horizontal 
bars or stripes, weave several rows 
of tabby on heddles one and two, then 
raise heddle three (the design hed- 
dle), insert the stick below it and 
above the tabby heddles, release hed- 
dle three, lift up the stick and con- 
tinue weaving tabby under the design 
threads. Pull out the stick 
when tabby is again desired on top. 
It will be seen that the design threads 
are on the back whenever they are 
not above the body material. The ef- 
fect is of a separate surface from the 
body. It becomes apparent that the 
design threads, as a rule, cannot be 
carried over too many weft threads 


obtain 


design 


(in most cases two or three rows) 
either on the front or back without 
becoming too long an overshot. 

The design is obtained by raising 
heddle three, picking out with the 
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stick those threads to be used above 
the tabby in that row of the design. 
Then the heddle is released, return- 
ing the design threads not in use to 
the bottom of the shed. The stick is 
then raised with the design threads 
on it, and tabby is woven under it 
as before. The stick is then pulled 
out, heddle three raised again, and 
the next row of the design picked 
out. In order to weave the tabby, the 
design stick must be pushed up to- 
wards the heddles until it joins the 
shed. 

It will be seen that, while fairly free 
designs can be made since the weaver 
at all times has control of each indi- 
vidual design thread, the technique 
is suited best structurally to designs 
based on horizontal and diagonal lines 
and to fairly repetitious patterns. If, 
rather than using a color 
throughout the heddle, one 
varies the colors in blocks, interesting 
warp stripes result. The design may 
be graphed before hand or improvised 
in the work process. In either case, 
the textural values will be close, and 
the pattern relatively flat and repeti- 
tious due to the technical require- 
ments as well as the visual limitations 


solid 


design 


of only two colors of two single values 
in a given area (that is, the design 
and the body colors) and these ac- 
tually going in only two directions 


(vertical and horizontal). In purely 
decorative pieces, less concern will 
be necessary about the length of the 
overshot, especially on the back, and 
there will be more freedom in vary- 
ing the character of the figures and 
the repetitions. 

The variation of this technique 
which I have developed allows for 
more than one color of design yarn 
to be brought up at any given point 
on the design surface. This is done 
by threading as many separate design 
heddles as are desired between each 
set of two plain weave heddles. (This 
differs from the previous technique 
where there was only one design hed- 
dle.) Suppose we have three design 
colors to be used. We work on an 
8-harness loom. Thread the tabby on 
two heddles (or four heddles in a 
twill set-up; threaded 1-2, then de- 
sign heddles; 3-4, then design hed- 
dies; and repeat; treadled 1-3, 2-4 
for plain weave). Thread the design 
colors, one, two, three, on three other 
heddles. Leave all heddles not needed 
out of use, but it is necessary to tie 
the unused heddles to a_ separate 
treadle in a counter-balanced loom. 
The threading is two body threads on 
heddles one and two, then the first 
design thread on heddle three, the 
second on heddle four, the third on 
heddle five, then back to the tabby 
weave on one and two, and so on. 
(For a weave with two design hed- 
dles, a 4-harness loom can be used, 
the first two heddles for tabby, the 
second two for design. One interest- 
ing point here is that by varying the 
colors in blocks on both design hed- 
dles interesting color activity in 
striped areas may result. Such devices 
as color changes, transparency effects, 
etc. are possible. ) 

The work should be done on a 
2-warp beam loom if possible with 
all the design threads on the second 
beam, because the design threads tend 
to slacken as the work proceeds. The 
weaving, then, is done at the front of 
the loom, but the reed is tied behind 
the heddles to keep the threads apart. 
If the space between the heddles and 
the weaving does not allow a long 
enough diagonal for the threads to 
come together, the cloth end may be 
clamped to a beam further in front 
of the loom, or the same may be done 
with the breast beam. However most 
large looms will have enough space. 
It is also possible to use the reed in 
front and thin design. Of 
course if only a single warp beam is 
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have a 





Fragment, probably of a garment, 
late Chimu, ca 1200 A.D. Example of 
multi-design-warp variation of the 
warp-pattern technique used by the 
ancient Peruvians, as described in this 
article. Design warps an integral part 
of body weave, not, as in other 
examples, overshots on cloth weave 
body fabric. Design of conventional- 
ized birds. Wool warp (purple, red, 
and yellow), natural cotton we f t. 
Engelhardt Collection. 


used one may work at the back of 
the loom as in the previous technique. 

The weaving follows the same pat- 
tern as in the previous technique ex- 
cept that we have a choice of which 
design heddle or group of heddles to 
use with each change in the design. 
It is necessary to have as many de- 
sign sticks as there are design hed- 
dies. If, as in this case, part of the 
threads on each of the three heddles 
are needed in the design at the same 
time, the first design heddle is raised. 
The design is picked out on it, and 
then the stick is pushed forward to- 
wards the weaver. The second hed- 
dle is handled the same way using 
the second design stick, then the 
third. Finally, after all the design 
threads have been picked out, all 
three design sticks are pushed back 
towards the heddles to join with the 
shed. At this point it is possible to 
substitute another design stick to 
take the place of all three that are in 
use to keep them from becoming 
cumbersome. The design sticks (or 
stick) are then pulled up as the first 
tabby heddle is raised. The shuttle is 
put through the narrow but clear 
shed, and the weaving proceeds with 
the tabby heddles until the next de- 
sign unit is desired. 

Here, of course, we have a much 
more laborious process than in the 
single design warp technique. The 
overshots on the back are of necessity 
very long since only one of the design 
threads at each position is up at a 
given time, and two or three or what- 
ever number used are all grouped in 
the same position on the back. The 
body material should be closely woven 
despite this difficulty. So with these 
problems the technique becomes some- 
what unwieldy. Generally, only deco- 
rative pieces, such as wall hangings, 
should be made. The excuse is simply 
a desire for the creation of an art ob- 
ject where one has control of enough 
elements to allow free play with the 
pictorial space. 
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While slow, this technique is far 
faster than tapestry, which, however, 
has the advantage or difference of a 
single unified surface as opposed to 
the multiple surface of the warp-pat- 
tern weaves. Also in tapestry one does 
not have to work across row by row. 
But there is more freedom for im- 
provisation here than in tapestry, 
which, in the designing and the weav- 
ing, is restricted by pre-determined 
structure. In this technique we can 
allow the structure of the individual 
piece to develop from the actual work- 
ing of it. 

In the process of determining my 
yarns, colors, length and width of 
warp, etc. I usually, either through 
sketches or by allowing extra warp 
for initial experimentation, evolve a 
rough concept of: 1) the general 
character of the design; 2) the speci- 
fic types of detail to which to limit 
myself. These may be various kinds 
of figures and their detail, and the 
visual devices for using them, such 
as overlapping planes, linear con- 
struction, color systems, etc. Or it 
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DRAFT 6 
Draft A: Heddle set-up for the 
simple warp-pattern weave with one 
group of design threads, using three 
heddles on a four harness loom. 
Draft B: Heddle set-up for a variant 
warp-pattern technique with three 
groups of design threads, using five 
heddles on an eight harness loom. By 
this principle various numbers of de- 
sign threads can be used. 
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Weaving positions for simple warp- 

pattern. 

1. Raise heddle 3 and pick out de- 
sign threads needed in design 
unit with the design stick. 

R: Reed (in back of heddles) 

Weaving is done at the back of 

the loom. 

Release heddle 3, raise heddle | 

(design threads remain on stick 

above the shed), put through the 

shuttle. 

3. Release heddle 1, raise heddle 2. 
leave design stick in and put 
through the shuttle. 

Continue alternating heddles | 

and 2 until the next design unit 

is needed, then repeat as above. 
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may be what spatial or emotional re- 
lationships are indicated by the ini- 
tial experiments. A basis from which 
to work is already given in the fact 
of the limitations set up by the se- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Have You Tried This? 


Most of the things I am about to 
tell you can be found in books or have 
appeared somewhere in weaving liter- 
ature. There is, indeed, nothing new 
under the sun and this is especially 
true of a craft which is so old that 
by the time man started to write about 
it he had forgotten how he learned 
it! Some of the suggestions have come 
from my own experience but other 
weavers in other places also may have 
discovered them. 

Towels because they must hang 
over a rack should be woven about 
one and three-quarters to two times 
as long as they are wide. I like to 
make for my guidance a pattern for 
my towel from a long piece of paper 
the same width as the warp. I fold 
this into thirds lengthwise, as a towel 
should be, and then fold the pattern 
in half across the middle. I then mark 
off the length I prefer, add for hems 
and cut the paper there. Look at a 
nice linen towel and you will see that 
the hems are generous with at least 
an inch turned in. When determining 
what length to make the paper pattern 
I do not forget that when the woven 
material is cut off the loom it will be 
shorter by 10 per cent if cotton and 
15 per cent if linen (these are ap- 
proximations) than it was when 
stretched out on the loom. So I allow 
for this, too. Finally I cut from one 
long edge of this pattern a narrow 
strip, about one inch wide, and use 
this for a measure against my weav- 
ing. On it I mark where the hems are 
to be and the width of the border, if 
any. This is pinned to my work as a 
guide. 

And speaking of sizes, here is a 
hint that I picked up from one of my 
former weaving students who uses it 
for almost everything she and her 
“handy-man” husband make for their 
home. Just this : Consult the catalogue 
of any big mail order house when you 
want to know what size to make 
what. Whether it’s the height that the 
new sink should be made from the 
floor or the proper length for drap- 
eries, you'll find it there. 

Do you find it hard to visualize 
what will happen when one color in 
the weft crosses another in the warp? 
Make yourself a gamp. A gamp is a 
sampler of colors woven both in the 
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weft and the warp. Those we make 
in my weaving classes are of carpet 
warp in the colors of the spectrum: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
violet followed for good measure by 
gray, black and white. Prepare the 
warp with one-inch wide stripes of 
each of these colors in order using 
carpet warp, thread it to twill and 
sley it in the reed at 15 or 16 ends 
per inch. Then weave each color in 
the same sequence using carpet warp 
as weft and plain weave for one inch 
followed by about a half inch of 
weaving in twill treadling (harnesses 
1&2; 2&3; 3&4; 1&4) with no tabby 
(plain weave) between. When you 
have completed your gamp by weav- 
ing each of the colors in turn as de- 
scribed, look at the diagonal of your 
piece of weaving. There you will see 
each color in turn woven’by itself. In 
other words, the diagonal of the 
gamp will be comprised of squares of 
solid red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
etc. The weaving of the twill is op- 
tional but it does set off each square 
of color very well. Scanning the 
width of your weaving you will see 
what happens when each color in the 
warp is woven by the others, all of 
which will be of great value to you 
in your future weaving and planning. 
Of course, this gamp will show only 
the effect obtained by carpet warp 
crossing carpet warp. A change in 
the texture or nature of warp and 
weft would make a great difference, 
and be a most practical project to 
pursue. 

Do you attend guild meetings, lec- 
tures, read books about weaving, or 
get a brilliant idea all of a sudden? 
What happens to your notes? If you 
are like many of us they are jotted 
down on any old piece of paper and 
half the time never found again. 
Start right now to make a card index 
file of weaving hints, suggestions for 
projects you'd like to try some time, 
sources for unusual materials, proper 
settings of threads, or just something 
nice you saw at the Fair. Carry in a 
purse or pocket a few 3x5 index 
cards. An idea comes . .-. write it 
down or make a rough sketch of 
something that impressed you. Then 
when you return home, put a head- 
ing at the top of your card and file 


it in your box. I have just such a file 
that I have kept now for some years 
and it has proved most valuable on 
many occasions. For instance, I am 
writing this article with the aid of 
iny /dea cards. 

One of the nuisances of a weaver’s 
life is the left over snips of wefts that 
remain on bobbins when a piece of 
weaving is completed. They become 
so tangled up that they snarl at you, 
daring you to do something about 
them. This is what I did. I procured 
a piece of plywood and hammered 
some long finishing nails into it so 
that they were spaced about two 
inches apart in all directions. To this 
board I screwed some shelf brackets 
and placed it on the wall near my 
bobbin winder. Now when a bobbin 
is discarded with weft still on it, I 
fasten down the end of the weft with 
some Scotch masking tape and then 
pop the bobbin over a nail on the 
board shelf. This I call my “bone 
yard,” harking back to the days of 
my childhood when I played domi- 
noes by the hour. Odds and ends of 
weft on these bobbins, by the way, are 
worth saving for they are useful when 
trying out new patterns and color 
effects or when putting in a cutting 
marker between pieces of weaving. 
Warning: Make that board a large 
one... you'll need it! 

And, speaking of masking tape, it 
has proved itself invaluable in many 
ways to me. I prefer it to other types 
of pressure adhesive tape because it 
can be used several times over and 
when pulled off does not leave a 
sticky residue. Do you ever prepare 
a warp of stripes of several colors on 
a warping frame or reel? When you 
are changing from one color to the 
other, fasten the thread at the end 
peg with a snippet of masking tape 
while you are reaching for the next 
color to tie on to it. Use masking 
tape also to hold your directions on 
your loom. Is the spindle of your 
winder too small for the bobbin or 
spool you wish to use? Wind masking 
tape spirally on the spindle until you 
have a snug fit. Has the paper curled 
off the bottom and top of your reeds? 
Masking tape again. There are many 
ways this stretchable tape can be used 
so buy the large economy roll! 
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Do you know about repair heddles ? 
These are steel heddles that clip on 
to the metal bars of your harnesses 
in an instant and so do away with the 
need for tying a string heddle when 
making a correction in the threading. 
Repair heddles in sizes to match your 
regular ones may be purchased from 
almost any one of the loom supply 
houses that advertise in this maga- 
zine. When ordering, state the size 
of your heddles by giving the distance 
as measured from the center of one 
eye to the center of the other. 


And here’s another idea. When you 
are putting a warp on your loom 
which is to be threaded to the same 
pattern as the one you already have 
there do you pull off your old warp 
or have you learned how easy it can 
be to tie the new one on to it? In 
this connection here is a neat trick 
which I learned some years ago from 
Bill Carter when he was at the Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts in Pen- 
land, North Carolina. This is the 
same Bill Carter who has written so 
many fine articles for Handweaver & 
Craftsman and I am ever so grateful 
to him for the idea and pass it on to 
you as I have to many others. 


When you have finished the weav- 
ing of your warp, weave about an 
inch or two extra in tabby (plain 
weave) using a hard beat and a fine 
weft that will not ravel out quickly. 
When this has been done, cut off the 
warp but leave this narrow bit of 
tabby weaving in front of your reed. 


Prepare your new warp as usual, 
insert lease sticks in the cross and tie 
or clamp them to the breast or front 
beam of your loom as if to thread it. 
Cut the ends of this new warp. Select 
at the cross the first warp end of this 
warp, pull out the first one of the old 
warp from the weaving hanging in 
front of the reed and tie the two to- 
gether. Repeat with the next warp 
end and the next all the way across. 
For those warp ends that make the 
selvage it may be necessary to look 
behind the reed to the heddles in 
order to determine which warp end 
comes next but after that the plain 
weave keeps the ends in perfect order. 
When all the ends have been tied pull 
the knots through the reed and the 
heddle eyes to the rear of the har- 
nesses and wind on the new warp in 
the usual manner, allowing the un- 
woven part of the old warp to remain 
on the back beam. 
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The advantage of tying on is 
obvious. Your threading and sleying 
were correct, so why not let the loom 
do your work for you? Moreover, 
when the warp ends of the old warp 
are kept in perfect order as described, 
it is not necessary to look behind the 
reed in order to select the ends in 
their proper order. When two or 
more ends have been sleyed in a 
single dent of the reed this is cer- 
tainly a time saver. Now, why didn’t 
I think of that? 

Do you keep an eye on what is 
happening behind the harnesses as 
you weave? Too often beginners are 
so intent upon other things that they 
forget all about this. Many a broken 
warp could be avoided if the weaver 
were but to take care to see that each 
warp end is coming smoothly off the 
back beam. This is particularly im- 
portant when the warp is being moved 
forward. Moreover, keep testing the 
tension on the warp in front of the 
reed as you bring a new portion of the 
warp forwar#to see that there are no 
tight warp ends there indicating 
trouble in the rear. It is such a little 
thing to remember, but it prevents so 
much trouble ! 


Sometimes in a classroom full of 
weavers at their looms, I am attracted 
to one not by the sound of rhythmic 
weaving, but quite the contrary. Just 
as a mother suspects something amiss 
when children at play are unusually 
quiet, so I, too, have learned that 
silence at a loom spells trouble in 
some form. Often I find a beginner 
with a badly tangled warp in front of 
her. 


When this happens to you it is be- 
cause your shuttle has caught up some 
of the warp ends that lay on the 
bottom of the shed. This may have 
been caused by the fact that the shed 
was not completely open when you 
threw the shuttle. Whatever the 
cause, don’t insert your shuttle back 
into the shed again for you will only 
make another mistake. These errors 
can pile up one upon the other until 
I have seen a weaver just about ready 
to shed tears over the situation. I 
grant you it is certainly exasperating, 
but it is also so unnecessary. When 
this happens to you, here is what to 
do: 

Hold open the shed in which the 
mistake occurred by keeping your 
foot on the treadle or by using the 
hand levers. Lay your shuttle down 





in front of you. Let us suppose that 
it has just been thrown from right 
to left. With your left hand grasp 
the last row of weft where it exists 
from the left selvage and with the 
right hand reach down from above 
through the warp ends and pick up 
the same weft just beyond the place 
where the error occurred, that is, to 
the right of it, and pull the weft there 
up out of the shed. Transfer the weft 
in your left hand to your right which 
then holds it in two places. Draw the 
weft up as tightly as you can so that 
it rests up against the upper part of 
the shed. By so doing the warp ends 
on the lower part of the shed under 
which your shuttle ran by mistake are 
also drawn upward. Now insert the 
shuttle back into the shed from the 
left and follow exactly where the weft 
lies. Pull the shuttle up out of the 
shed and . . . error number one has 
been pulled out. If you have made 
several of these mistakes in the one 
shed you will, of course, need to re- 
peat the process until all are cleared. 

I had a loom once that refused to 
be counterbalanced although it was 
supposed to be. In other words, when 
two of the harnesses were pulled 
down by the use of the treadles, the 
other two were raised as usual but 
then they remained up and did not 
return to their normal position as 
they should have done when the 
treadles were released. The ties con- 
necting the harnesses to the rollers 
above were functioning correctly as 
were the rollers themselves. | work- 
ed at the thing for quite some time, 
changing the length of the cords on 
both treadles and lamms but to no 
avail. Finally, it dawned upon me to 
find out why it was that the two rear 
harnesses were remaining up in the 
air. There were about the same 
number of heddles on each harness 
so it wasn’t that, but for some reason 
or other those two rear harnesses 
were lighter. That was the cue | 
needed. If they were lighter, why not 
make them heavier? So I tied a 
weight on one of the offending har- 
nesses and my problem was solved. 
Sometimes a person gets into a situ- 
ation like this which presents a real 
challenge. 

Have you ever wondered how to 
weave a piece with fringes on all four 
sides of it? A fringe at the beginning 
and end is easy . . . you just don’t 
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San Francisco’s Yarn Depot 


On a building at No. 545 Sutter 
Street in San Francisco, within sound 
of the clanging Powell Street cable- 
cars, one sees only a small sign and a 
glass-encased bulletin board contain- 
ing a butterfly or two of yarn and a 
shuttle, or perhaps a bit of gaily 
colored weaving, to give evidence of 
the varied activities of The Yarn De- 
pot, Inc. Directly back of the eleva- 
tor cage in the lobby, there’s a door 
leading down a short flight of steps 
to the rainbow of colors, the weaving 
exhibition in a corner, the clack of 
looms and the busily engaged smock- 
clad women — all 
this unique shop. Beyond its win- 
dowed rear wall is a quiet retreat—a 
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garden of green shrubs and plants 
completely contained by tall build- 
ings. 


It is a place to make the weaver’s 
hands itch. Stuffed into wall bins, 
neatly piled on shelves and overflow- 
ing onto tables and counters in the 
center of the room are the colorful 
and interesting yarns that have be- 
come the Yarn Depot’s trademark. 
They appear in a wide variety of fi- 

Above. Textile in the Loom & 
Shuttle Guild exhibition, displayed 
against handwoven frame of metal 
rods and metallic yarns, designed by 
Janet McNinch and woven by Helen 
Pope. 

Below. Ribbon dress fabric by 
Edith Garland. Both warp and weft 
of rayon knitting ribbon in white with 
gray spots. Adapted from “5’s and 
11’s” from Oscar Beriau’s book. Se- 
lected as outstanding in the Loom & 
Shuttle Guild show. 





Above. After having woven a blind, 
student divides the warp on the loom 
to make two matching lampshades. 

Below. In the patio at The Yarn 
Depot. 
bers and spins and many are custom- 
dyed to obtain unusual and exciting 
colors. Much time and thought goes 
into the constant search for what is 
new. 

This, however, comprises only a 
part of the service which 
expanding steadily ever since the 
present owners took over in April, 
1953. Founded four years earlier by 


has been 


Dorothy Liebes, the business was first 
offered for sale to Janet McNinch, 


manager for three of those years, 
when Mrs. Liebes decided to con- 
centrate all her activities in New 


York. Mrs. McNinch hesitated, feel- 
ing it was too much of an undertak- 
ing to handle alone. It was largely 
due to the enthusiasm and support 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Looms 
Gude Yarns 
canoGirearine Supplies 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 











the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREEL - San fRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 











douGLas 2-0501 








LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 . Washington 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 








Looms Yarns Accessories 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 











NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 


Golden Rule Produets on: 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. 


HIGHWAY 22 


Office and showroom open Saturday morni: 


Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents, Thi 





es 





OUR LOSS IS YOUR GAIN 


We are overstocked 


on the listed colors in Linen Warp Yarn 
Order two pounds and receive one extra pound FREE 
All out of our regular stock on usual 4 oz. tubes 


Order now as this offer will be withdrawn as 
stocks are exhausted. 


AVAILABLE COLORS 


10/2 20/2 40/2 
Rose Pink Rose Pink Rose Pink 
Lilac Lilac Lilac 
Mintleaf Mintleaf Mintleaf 
Honeydew Honeydew Honeydew 
Oriental Blue Oriental Blue Oriental Blue 
Spanish Yellow Spanish Yellow Spanish Yellow 
Emerald Emerald Emerald 
Royal Blue Royal Blue Royal Blue 
Brown Brown Brown 
Apple Red Forget-Me-Not Apple Red 
Old Glory Red Jasmine 
Orange Old Glory Red 
Black Nickel 

Orange 


ALL FAST COLORS 


Write for free color samples or examine your present color card. 
This offer available through our agents listed on this page. 





DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wise. 
Agent tor beaters looms and Golden 
ule 


ucts 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill. 


Handweaving—accessories 





GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of beth LINEN and COTTON. 








Supplies—instruction 
Phene: West Chicago 485-W 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the 


handweaver. 








140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 


NOTICE. Sorry we have found it necessary to discontinue 
Royarn Orlon Yarns. 


———— 








FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 


DIVISION OF Hughes KFaweett. INC. 


22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


nornings from October first to June first 
agents, This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. 


| ANNOUNCING 


TWO NEW LINEN YARNS 
Send for Samples 


+3 BLEACH WHITE 
SLUB LINEN 


for Texture Weaving 


400 YARDS 8OZ. TUBES $1.00 


® 
LINEN RATINE 


for Decorative as weil as Regular Weaving 
500 YARDS PER 4 OZ. TUBE 
BLEACH $1.25 PER TUBE 








YELLOW + 70067 
LT. BLUE +70012 COLORS 
NICKEL #70152 =) 
DK. GREEN 470064 ) $1.50 PER TUBE 
\ PEACH +70038 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 








The Handcraft Shoppe 


Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 
Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 
23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Connecticut 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TW 7-2441 








Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 








MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 





++ 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Famous Leclerc Looms 

featuring the NEW “NILUS” 
RISING SHED LOOM — are 
available through Hughes Faweett, 
Inc. and its agents. 








LeclercLooms #3 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, thread a, boats. 
Hand Wovens made te. ‘order 

Private instructions 








Robin & Russ 'Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 
10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.75 
632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 


alas Catteni Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 

Consultant Service 


Sample card 1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 











EXHIBITIONS 


JANUARY 


Eleventh Annual Area Exhibit, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. All craftsmen, 16 years or older, now living within 50-mile 
radius of Washington, eligible. Through Jan. 20. 

Children in Style, Costume Institute, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Jan. 1|7-closing indefinite. 

Weaving by Jack Larsen, Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. Also sculpture 
by Katherine Nash. Through Feb. |. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Dayton, Ohio, Art Insti- 
tute. Jan. 13-Feb. 3. 

19th Ceramic National, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 
53rd St., New York. Jan. 10-Feb. 10. 

New England Crafts.* Jacksonville, Fla.. Art Museum. Jan. 13-Feb. 6. 

Finnish Crafts.* Montclair, N. J., Art Museum, Jan. 20-Feb. 10. 

American Craftsmen.* Syracuse, N. Y., School of Art, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Through Jan. 24. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Indiana State Teacher's 
College, Terre Haute. Through Jan. 23. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* Wichita Falls, Texas, Museum Association, 
Midwestern University. Jan. 20-Feb. 15. 

Design in Scandinavia, San Francisco, Calif., Museum of Art. Through 
Feb. 5. 

Handweavers' Guild of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn., Courant Build- 
ing. Annual meeting. Speaker, Mr. A. Matty Contessa. Jan. 19. 
Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Textiles used in the Colonial 
National Shrines of America, Dayton, Ohio, Art Institute; The 
Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Charleston, S. C., Museum; 
Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, Richmond, Calif., Art Center; 
Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; Textiles used in the Post-Revolutionary National 
Shrines of America, Indiana State Teachers College Art Gallery, 
Terre Haute; Modern Printed Textiles, Florence, S$. C., Museum; 
Textiles used in the Hall of the First Ladies of the Land «from 
Smithsonian Institution, Museum of Fine Arts, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs, The Scalamandre Museum 

of Textiles, New York. 

Ninth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture Show, Butler Institute of Ameri- 
can Art, Youngstown, Ohio. Through Jan. 27. 

Craftsmen in a Changing World, Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H. 
Through Jan. 28. 


FEBRUARY 


American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, N. M., Feb. 17-Mar. 10. 

19th Ceramic National, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gallery. Feb. 
27-Mar. 20. 

New England Crafts.* Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Belleair, Clear- 
water. Feb. 20-Mar. 17. 

American Craftsmen.* College Center, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y. Feb. !0-Mar. 3. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Art Gallery, Memorial 
Library, University of Delaware, Newark. Feb. 5-26. Student Union 
Utah State College, Logan. Feb. 17-March 10. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: The Symbo! of the Rose in 
Textile Design, Lowe Art Gallery, Coral Gables, Fla.; Textiles of 
the Italian Renaissance, San Joaquin Pioneer Museum, Stockton, 
Calif.; Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Period, Rochester, N. Y., 
Memorial Art Gallery; Modern Printed Textiles Exhibit, Coker Col- 
lege Arts Gallery, Hartsville, S. C.: Two Hundred Years of 
Textile Designs, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York. 

Michigan Artist-Craftsmen. Entries by Feb. 2. Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit 2, Mich. March 5-31. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York, N. Y. Handcrafted 
Furniture, Feb. 15-April 7. Enamels by Karl Drerup, Feb. 15- 
March 3. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of Canadian Handweaving. London, Ontario, 
Art Gallery and Museum. Sponsored by the London District 
Weavers. 


MARCH 


Weaver's Conference, Student Union Building, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Sponsored by Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Lectures 
workshops and exhibit. For information write Mrs. John Veblen 
3725 47th Place N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. March 19-21. 

Annual Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition, University of Washington's 
Henry Gallery, Seattle. Co-sponsored by Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 
Lambda Rho Alumnae (University of Washington Art Honorary), 
The Clay Club and the Henry Gallery. Open competition to crafts- 
men of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British Columbia, 
and Alaska. Entries due at Henry Gallery by Feb. 2. Information, 
Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle 5. March 3- 
April 3. 

Fifth Annual Miami National Ceramic Exhibition, Joe & Emily Lowe 
Art Gallery, Coral Gables, Fla. To be circulated throughout Mid- 
west beginning in April. March 5-24. 
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American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Los Angeles County, Callif., 
Museum. March 24-April 17. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* Roswell, N. M., Museum. March 1-29. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, Art Institute of Chicago. Juried Show. 
Open to all! designer craftsmen in Mississippi Basin, ranging from 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama on the east, to Montana 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico on the west, and from 
Canada to the Gulf. Entries must be delivered between Feb. 6 
and Feb. 20. Information, Meyric R. Rogers, curator of Decorative 
Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Ill. March 27- 
Apr. 24. 

New York Guild of Handweavers, Cooper Union Museum, New York 
City. Annual exhibition. March 1-27. 

Maryland Regional Show, Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Juried 
show open to craftsmen Lorn or residing in Maryland, and residents 
of Washington, D. C. and De'aware. Information, The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Wyman Park, Baltimore 18, Md. March 24-April 21. 

American Institute of Decorators, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
Twenty-sixth annual conference. March 31-April 3. 


APRIL 

Desert Weavers Exhibition, Phoenix, Ariz., Art Center. Juried show. 
April 30-May 12. 

United States World Trade Fair, New York Coliseum. April 14-27. 

Twelfth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association. Juried show open to all American craftsmen. De- 
liveries between March 4 and I6. Information, Mrs. Maude G. 
Schollenberger, 40! North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. April 
13-May 20. 

19th Ceramic National, Dayton, Ohio, Art Institute. April 2-30. 

Black Creek Crafts, Vernon Valley, Sussex County, N. J. Open House. 
April 27-28. 


MAY 
The May Show 1957, Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. May 27-June 7. 
Fifth Annual Conference of Northern California Handweavers, Food 
& Hobbies Building, California State Fairgrounds, Sacramento. 
Information, Northern California Handweavers, 1849 Ninth Ave 
Sacramento 18, Calif. May 25-26. 


Contemporary Handweavers of Texas Convention, Fort Worth Art 
Center. May 4-5. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Henry Gallery, University 
of Washington, Seattle. May 1-22. 

19th Ceramic National, Flint, Mich., Institute of Arts. May !0-June 2. 


May Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation 


+ Art 





Fish motif from large tapestry, 6 x 15 feet, called 
Fishermen, by Jan Yoors, Belgian artist now in the 
United States, shown in a comprehensive exhibit of his 
work, along with tapestries by Jean Van Noten, at the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Art Museum, December 9-Jan- 
uary 13. This ts an effective corner motif in the tapestry 
which depicts strong figures in brown against a brilliant 
background of yellow, blue, green, and red. Fish in dark 
blue, against background of shades of blue, mustard 
center. See page 42. 
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EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


The collection of original nylon carpet designs, hand- 
woven and hand hooked by well-known textile experts 
and craftsmen, which aroused great interest among the 
trade at the Du Pont exhibition at the Summer Furni- 
ture Market at the Chicago Merchandise Mart, will be 
available for tour, starting in May, under ihe auspices 
of the Traveling Exhibition Service of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Anyone interested may 
obtain information from this department of the Smithson- 
ian. This will be the first opportunity for the public to 
see these designs which were shown for the trade only 
in Chicago. 

Unusual color combinations, a variety of textures, and 
interesting use of a wide range of techniques character- 
ize these 27 miniature samples, the work of 21 hand- 
weavers and rug hookers. The exhibition was organized 
by Dorothy Liebes, home furnishings fabric and color 
consultant for the Du Pont Company, in order to show 
the hitherto unrealized possibilities for style and color 
in nylon carpets and to offer experiments in techniques 
which would lend themselves to commercial adaptation. 

“Nylon is a new fiber,” Mrs. Liebes said, “and calls 
for new approaches to carpet design, rather than using 
nylon yarns only to reproduce traditional carpet designs 
originated for entirely different fibers. Nylon rugs and 
carpets offer great possibilities for modern interiors. Area 
rugs are in demand again and nylon rugs offer many 
desirable features. These samples have great resilience, 
are made from heavy duty yarns, come in fresh, clear 
colors, are cool in effect, and are easy to clean, all im- 
portant considerations for carpets and rugs today. They 
represent an imaginative approach to a new yarn by 
designers and should stimulate other craftsmen to ex- 
periment in this field.” 

The craftsmen used both regular nylon carpet yarns, 
960 yards to the pound, and also some other yarns which 
hitherto had been reserved for industrial purposes, such 
as airplane or filter fabrics. Both filament and spun 
nylon yarns were found suitable. Several of the weavers 
plied and twisted the yarns to their own specifications to 
produce unusual effects by combining different types of 
yarns. Handweavers used a variety of techniques, alone 
or in combination, including different types of knots and 
loops, both clipped and unclipped, and flat weave (kilim). 
One weaver produced fourteen different textures in one 
square with one kind of nylon yarn. Interesting effects 
were obtained by varying the height of the pile. 

All yarns were especially dyed in the following color 
ranges, considered most suitable for this project: blues, 
greens, and greenish blues; pinks and reds; yellows to 
coral and browns, black and natural tones. Colors were 
soft and pleasing, yet unobtrusive. All samples would 
“stay on the floor.” 

Six designs are illustrated here. Trude Guermonprez, 


Reading down. Miniature carpet samples by Trude 
Guermonprez, Kamma Zethraus, Elene Cippola, and 
Dorothy Myrth Young. Described in text. 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (%”" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 
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A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 





Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 
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25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Composition, Singing, 
Drama, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Tele- 
vision-Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French and 
Photography. 
For Calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





Handweaving Instruction now 





OPEN HOUSE, April 27 & 28 
exhibits during May 


Inquire—Summer Program 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





San Francisco, used flossa technique in a triangular 
diaper design in shades of tan, brown, and black. Kam- 
ma Zethraus, Kentfield, California, also made a flossa 
sample, with a delicate line design in pale green and 
chartreuse on a white background, one of the most attrac- 
tive examples in the exhibit. 

Elene Cippola, New York, chose soft raspberry and 
gray yarn for an unusually pleasing color combination, 
for a knotted rug. Dorothy Myrth Young’s entry com- 
bined soft greens and chartreuse, in looped weaving, 
and showed good appreciation of requirements of car- 
pet design. She is from Keene, New Hampshire. 

John Bade, Bayside, New York, had several hooked 
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LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. WI-57, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Above. Hooked rug, John Bade. Below. Sample in 
kilim technique, Lynn Alexander. 


designs. The soldiers in red, blue, and yellow against a 
tan background would be a good design for a chiid’s 
room. 

Lynn Alexander, San Francisco, was the only weaver 
to use flat weave, or kilim technique. He used large 
stripes in greenish blue and black, with a narrow gold 
stripe. For this weave, an extremely durable yarn is 
required. He also had a sample combining flat weave and 
knotted stripes. 

Others represented in the exhibition are: woven sam- 
ples, Britt-Marie Valberg, Ralph Highbee and Esther 
Pucinelli of the Dorothy Liebes Studio, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, Jan Van Dallen, New York; Inga Jensen 
Brouard, Katonah, New York and from California, 
Janet McNinch, San Francisco, Lea Van P. Miller, 
3erkeley. Mr. Van Dallen’s design was purchased by 
Edward Fields, Inc. Hooked rugs were made by Marion 
Dorn, for Edward Fields, Inc., New York, Inez Allen, 
Philadelphia, Stell Shevis, Lincolnville, 


Gloria Finn, Washington, D. C. 


Maine, and 





Subdued colors in subtle blends, interesting combina- 
tions of yarns, both natural and synthetic, wider variety 
of weaves, and sound structure dominated the weaving 
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Above. 


Handwoven drapery by Carol Sinton, San 
Francisco, purchase prize at California State Fair and 
Exposition. Below. Detail of fabric, described in text. 

in the art show at the 1956 California State 
Exposition, held in Sacramento August 30-September 9. 


Fair and 


With very few fabrics from Southern California, this 
show is representative of the results of the trend away 
from vivid colors, done mainly in twill, that has been 
apparent for the past two or three years in Northern 
California. 

Typical are the three purchase award fabrics by 
Dorothy Piercy, Edith Garland, and Carold Sinton. Mrs. 
Piercy’s taupe ribbon and wool dress fabric employed 
two devices to give firm body to a light-weight material 
with excellent draping qualities. A rather slippery satin 
knitting ribbon, used singly for a weft stripe, was wound 
around every fifth warp thread to hold it in place and 
backed by an under layer of woven wool. Three-quarter- 
inch alternating weft stripes were done in single weave. 
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NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART 


LOOM $150. 00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 


1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 





WEAVE POR PROFIT end PLEASURES 


Pping Make beauti i drapes, — 
all for $150 and covers. Hl 
money with your 


bling and operating. Shi 
weight, 225 lbs... 
F.O.B. Davenport. 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weiisliin supplies. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 


WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 814" x 102‘’—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four $1400 merit awards for 1957-58 academic 
year available to advanced weavers, ceramists, 
metalsmiths, sculptors, painters, architects. 


Applications received until March 1, 1957. 
C RAN BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 




















(Illustration, Fall, 1956, page 36). 

Mrs. Garland’s coating, done in wool and mohair 
loop was soft yet firm and finished so that it would not 
ravel in cutting. Mrs. Sinton’s sheer casement combined 
mohair loop with linen in a crackle weave to give a plaid 
effect in a pleasing change from the grouped warps that 
have characterized sheers for so long. Complete weaving 
instructions for these two fabrics follow. Brown and 
tan sheer casement by Mrs. Sinton. 

Weaving Directions: 

10 threads per inch. 

weave. 

Warp: 12/2 brown linen alternating with natural mohair 
loop in one and one sequence. 

Plaid effect is obtained by changing sequence in alter- 

nating B blocks. 

All D blocks warped in identical sequence of 1 linen 


Set-up uses 2 blocks of Crackle 





















































and 1 mohair. (Do not change sequence of D 
blocks ) 
X! IK a 
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= 
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Draft for drapery by Mrs. Sinton. 








Weft: black and brown 7/1 linen. 

Treadling : 
A. 2, 3-brown; 1, 3-black; 2, 3-brown and 2, 4-black. 
Treadle this sequence 3 times. 


B. 1, 4-brown; 2, 4-black; 1, 3-black. 
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W IiIodDeE poet €.C T:4 ON 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
¢ Tinsel ¢ Elastic ¢ Raftia ¢ Plastic 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. we. 
%y,) Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


BEAVER LOOMS 


Four Harness, Jack type Folding Looms made of American Black 
Walnut with rubbed oil finish. Sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly 
balanced for fine weaves. For details write 


BEAVER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1440 No. Garfield Springfield Ohio 














LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform %” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unusual and smart looking place mats, 
lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


WOODCREST, INCORPORATED 


P. 0. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 





Treadle this sequence 3 times and alternate two blocks 
throughout weft. Beat lightly and keep tabby treadlings 
somewhat separated from the rest. 
Striped beige coating by Edith Garland. 
Weaving directions: 
Twill set-up, tabby weave, 12 to inch, 43 inches wide. 
Warp: Bernat’s Laurelspun in gray, burgundy and 
yellow. 
1 thread of each color in sequence, repeated 7 times. 
2 burgundy threads. 
1 thread of each color in sequence, repeated 7 times. 
2 yellow threads. 
1 thread of each color in sequence, repeated 7 times. 
2 gray. 
Repeat across warp. 
Weft: Woodpecker tweed yarn in beige and yellow 
wound on bobbins with beige mohair loop. 
Finished fabric washed in washing machine and steam 
pressed when dry. 
In the exhibition, 31 weavers were represented by 52 
pieces. 





Opposite: Textiles from the Kansas Designer Crafts- 
man show. Reading down. Rug by William Imel, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Handspun and hand dyed yarn. First 
prize, $100. 

Left to right. Rust drapery, honorable mention, and 
yellow drapery, $35, award, by Nellie B. Burow, Spring- 
dale, Connecticut. Orlon, nylon and wool dress yardage 
by Thelma Johnson, Kansas City, Missouri, honorable 
mention. 

Rug, showing both sides, by May D. Kemp, Wichita. 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN and cash awards. 

Rug, Marilyn Banholzer, Lawrence. Honorable men- 
tion. 
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Above. Tweed coat material by Edith Garland, San 
Francisco, purchase prize, arts division, California State 
Fair and Exposition, Sacramento. Below. Detail of 
fabric, described in text. 


Of the 67 craftsmen competing in the third annual 
Designer Craftsman Exhibition at the University of 
Kansas last fall, 16 were weavers of whom four won 
cash prizes and three honorable mention. Margaret 
Johnson, Denver, Colorado, and Marilyn Banholtzer, 
Lawrence, were given honorable mentions in addition 
to the award winners whose work is illustrated here. 
The exhibition is open to Kansans, former Kansans, and 
residents of the Greater Kansas City area and is spon- 
sored by the design department, School of Fine Arts of 
the University, student union activities, University Ex- 
tension, and Delta Phi Delta. Judges were Bernard 
Frazier, sculptor, University of Kansas, and Dr. . Ray 
Faulkner, Leland Stanford University. Craftsmen of this 
area deserve praise for their spirited designs and skill 
of execution, according to Dr. Faulkner. A substantial 
list of prizes was offered. 
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MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class 
hotels, most meals, craft demonstrations in remote 
Indian Villages, tips, etc. Your traveling companions 
are fellow artists-craftsmen @ Reservations limited 
to pullman car capacity @ Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 


@ April 7 to San Miguel, Oaxaca, Mexico City, 
Taxco (Post Convention Tour, American Federa- 
tion of Arts) 


@ June 9 to Oaxaca, Mitla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort: BERTA FREY, New York City 


@ June 30 DONG KINGMAN painting workshop 


@ July 28 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico 
City Co-escort: VALBORG (Mama) GRAVENDER, 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


@ October 6 Mexican Architecture Seminar Tour 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 
T. H. HEWITT 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET @ HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 





. IN THE SMOKIES 
° design Pi BETA PHI 
bis | UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
jewelry GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 
e metal work FULL SESSION JUNE 10-JULY 13 
HALF SESSIONS 
* enameling NE IONE 2 
a weaving FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
° pottery TENNESSEE 





Handweavers at the third annual York State Craft 
Fair, as at other major craft fairs last summer, won high 
praise for the excellent quality of their work. Photo- 
graphs of weaving from other fairs, however, were not 
available. Two hundred and eighty of the 319 pieces of 
weaving submitted to the York State Fair were selected by 
the jury which accepted 78 per cent of the total number of 
entries. Textile exhibitions and demonstrations were 
especially noteworthy although all craft demonstrations 
were unusually good. Mrs. Matthew Herron and Mrs. 
Paul Stevens of Rochester were in charge of weaving 
demonstrations while Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross of Ithaca 
directed the weavers’ browsing corner, where books and 
magazines, as well as looms on which visitors could 
weave, were on display. Miss Ross was assisted by Mrs. 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


my EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire ris Twin Wire) 


FRAMES poe REEDS 


Write for Price List 



















Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





e To Our Customers 


We thank you very much for the many letters praising our 
yarns and our methods of doing business. Thank you again. 


e@ To Our Potential Customers 


We buy overstocked inventories at a great saving and pass 
it along to you handweavers. Try us and see. 


Our new address 
FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


136 Shirley Drive RFD Manville Post Office 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 


THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 





Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


aa° 30” 40" 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





Janet Strong and Mrs. Barbara Gorton. Janet Doub, in- 
structor in textile design at New York State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, demonstrated block printing of fabrics. 
George Wells, New York, brought a large collection of 
his hooked rugs for exhibition and demonstrated various 


York State Craft Fair. Court of honor awards for 
weaving. Reading down. White linen mat, Mrs. Walter 
Booher, Niagara Falls. 

Natural and white linen mat made on a draw-loom, 
Mrs. Edward Carnahan, Orchard Park. 

Mat in original variation of Danish lace technique by 
Mrs. Beulah W eaver, Hollis. Warp, white crochet cotton, 
set in rose path weft, tan linen. Weft is hooked into the 
woven heavy thread instead of just around the warp 
threads, as in Danish lace. Developed from a mistake in 
following a pattern. 
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JUTA-CORD 


anew yarn in magnificent colors 
Exclusive with us in the U. S.—yarn of 
imported, selected-fibre Jute for weav- 
ing, rug-hooking, room dividers, other 
decorating uses. Hailed as intriguin 
news for fashion items, too—belts, hand. 
bags, totes etc. 

In sixteen exquisite designer-decorator colors. 


20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds., 1/2 lb. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free color card. 


KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. O. Box 1685 Grand Central Station, New York 17 





Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 


including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 
Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 


Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO, BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





GZ 
= LABELS 


20 for $1.50 

40 for $2.00 OM 

80 for $3.00 ae 
100 for $3.50 @ 500 for $7.50 @ 1,000 for $12 


Distinctive personal labels for your weaving . . . your name in hand- 
some script on finest quality satin. Blue on white or brown on beige. 
1” wide with design or 54” without design (as shown). Your choice of 
wording. A quality label at economy prices. Washproof and fadeproof 
No C. 0. D.’s. Please print plainly. 7-10 day delivery. 


Bussard’s Dept. HP 
P. O. Box 2264 Portiand 14, Oregon 








TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 
SCHOOL FOR 


" 
65 Plymouth Aven 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
‘ Rochest 8. New Yor 


u 





techniques in hooking and use of a variety of fibers. The 
Craft Students League of the New York City Y.W.C.A. 
showed a comprehensive collection of work done in var- 
ious craft classes. Selections were made from fair entries 
for a traveling exhibition. For further information write 
York State Craftsmen, 210 North Aurora Street, Ithaca, 
New York. 


York State Craft Fair. Court of honor awards. Read- 
ing down. Section of room divider, floor to ceiling, 36- 
inches wide, of linen, sisal, and silver metallic by Phyllis 
Spencer, Angelica. Architectural quality, avoiding the 
often too fragile construction of such pieces. 

Jacket length of brown and blue tweed, Mrs. Edward 
March, Elma, 

White wool stole, leno border, Mrs. Otto Risch, Flush- 
ing. Developed from antique lace in Cooper Union Mu- 
seum collection. 
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Contemporary Swedish ecclesiastical weaving. Read- 
ing down. Handwovewn altar cloth of green linen with 
embroidery and applique in color. Designed by Anna- 
Lisa Odelquist. 

Section of rug in flossa weave, designed by Randi 
Fischer. Colors—blue, red, yellow, gray. For church in 
Askersund. 

Section of handwoven chasubel of mixed linen and 
wool, white, embroidery in eight colors. Designed by 
Anna-Lisa Odelquist. 

Shown at the 1955 international exhibition of indus- 
trial design and crafts at Halsingers, Sweden. 
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Twentieth Century Tapestries at the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Art Museum (December 9-January 13) was the 
first museum-sponsored exhibition for two contemporary 
Belgian artists now living and working in the United 
States. Jean Van Noten, formerly art counselor for the 
Belgian government and designer of 65 Belgian stamps, 
now lives in Englewood, New Jersey. Jan Yoors, design- 
er and weaver of tapestries on a large scale, has a studio 
in New York. 

Mr. Van Noten follows the European tradition, de- 
signing the cartoons for his tapestries which are woven 
by others. Caloas—Tropics and Wagenias, both reflect- 
ing his travels in the Belgian Congo, were executed by 
Georges Chaudoir of Brussels and the eagle illustrated 
here by Gaspard de Wit. Smaller than the Yoors tapes- 
tries, this artist’s work translated into yarn reflects the 
brilliance of the tropics, yet with a restraint which makes 
the tapestries eminently suitable for home decoration. 
The “severe discipline’ of Mr. Van Noten’s “perennial 
side line, the designing of excellent stamps and posters, 
gave him the proper respect for construction and design,” 
to quote from the catalog notes of Jan-Albert Goris, 
commissioner for information for Belgium. Drawings 
and water colors by Mr. Van Noten also were shown, 
mostly spirited work also influenced by his long sojourn 
in the Belgian Congo. 

Jan Yoors, contrary to European custom, not only 
designs but also weaves his own tapestries, with the help 
of his wife and sister-in-law, both highly skilled in tapes- 
try techniques. Yoors tapestries, the work of the three 
weavers, are known for exceptionally fine execution. They 
also are characterized by solid colors in strong, brilliant 
tones, the massive quality of the figures, and original de- 
signs. In his catalog comment on Yoors, Henry Hope 
Reed, Jr., says that the division between the artist and 
the weaver often has been detrimental to the art of tapes- 
try. Yoors, however, has overcome this by becoming a 
master both of design and weaving. He also “has pushed 
it further than most by seeking out the best wool and 
dyes for his yarns and he sees to it that the wool is dyed 
to his specifications. 

“Yoors begins with a full-scale color sketch which he 
later transfers to the vertical warp of his loom,” Mr. 
Reed writes. “He carefully chooses his colors, always 
thinking in terms of his yarn. Then, with his two assist- 
ants, he proceeds to weave From start to finish 
Yoors carefully watches over his work, and in so doing 
insures its powerful visual quality as well as the physical 
perfection essential in an object which must last for 
years.” (A comprehensive article on the Yoors tapes- 
tries appeared in the Winter, 1953-1954, issue of this 
magazine ). 

Both artists bring a fresh vitality to an old art form, 
according to Miss Kathryn E. Gamble, director of the 
museum. They use a medium of time-honored tradition 
to serve them as a vehicle for the expression of their 
ideas in the idiom of the twentieth century. Through the 
presentation of these tapestries the museum sought to 
bring recognition to the revival of an old art whose 
voice now speaks the language of today. Tapestry is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of modern interior decora- 
tion. Used even in small rooms to cover an entire wall, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Tapestry design by Jean Van Noten, 
Belgian artist now in the United 
States, woven by Gaspard De Wit, 
Belgium. Eagle in clear, fresh colors, 
rust, broww and green backgrounds, 


shades of blue, green, yellow and red 
with white accents. Highly decorative. 
3 x 3 feet. Montclair Museum of Art, 
Montclair, N. J., December 9-Jan- 
uary 13. See opposite page. 





Questions with Answers 
by ELSIE H. GUBSER 


©. How can one keep threads from 
winding around each other or the 
beut from twisting between the back 
beam and the heddles when thread- 
ing? A. Try carrying the bout for- 
ward with a small comb, then pick- 
ing up each thread carefully in the 
crder in which they come. 

©. What is the first rule for good 
weaving for a beginner? A. Care in 
making a warp. Some suggestions in 
making and putting on a warp have 
been described by me in Handweaver 
& Craftsman, Fall issue, 1955. The 
tension should be as near perfect as 
possible. The pattern threaded with 
no mistakes. Good selvages, regular 
beat, (no streaks) and perfect pat- 
tern shots are necessary. See Sum- 
mer, 1956, issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. Of course the selection of 
materials and sett is very important 
also. 

©. Is it necessary to keep the lease 
sticks in when weaving? A. No, the 
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lease holds no magic. Its only use is 
tu keep the cross in the warp when 
threading to keep the warp in order. 
©. Is there any advantage to an 
8-harness loom over one of four, 
other than the fact that more elabor- 
ate patterns are possible? A. Yes. In 
weaving woolens, the 8-harness seems 
to keep the warp from sticking to- 
gether as much as it does with four 
harnesses. Commercial mills use 
from 8 to 16 harness for twills. There 
must be a reason. 
©. Can you give me some easy 
formula to follow so that the pattern 
always catches on the edge? A. Be 
sure to have at least two repeats of a 
selvage. 
©. How do you determine the 
number of threads to an inch for a 
threading draft? A. The pattern has 
nothing to do with the sett in the 
reed. Only the size of the warp gov- 
erns that. Fine warp sett is close. 
(Continued on page 62) 








“CRUSADER-14” 


The most practical 4 harness sample student 
loom ever made. Weaves !4 inches. Harness 
locks and releases automatically. 400 Steel 
Heddles. Heavy beater will interchange reeds. 
Five inch weaving space. Lightweight and 
easily portable. | inch sectional warp beam, 
sturdy cloth beam with apronstick. Made of 
fine hard maple. 


14” Model 42.50 20” Model 67.50 
SOHCHHEHSSEHESSEHOSEOOEEEECE 


“SPEED-WARP” 





Warp a sectional beam quick and easy. Has 
40 spools. Will use 40/2-oz. tubes or 20/8-oz. 
tubes. PRICE 34.00 


“BOB-O-COUNT” winds 
spools and quills. 





@ 1/20 H. P. motor @ Foot Switch 
@ Reset Counter @ Counts in yds. 
@ Movable carriage for level winding 


F.0.B. San Jose PRICE 38.50 
SOHHHSSHSOSSOHHOHEEOOOEBESEES 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Hardwood Jack Looms 
Write for catalog. 








LOOMS SHUTTLES 
“Speed-Warp” 
“Bob-O-Count” 


The W.H.WADE Loom Shop 
Rt.3, Bex 479, Mclaughlin Rd San Jose, California 
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New 
Finishing 
Process 


Through the Countryside Hand- 
weavers of Mission, Kansas, (5605 
West 6lst Street) handweavers can 
have fabrics finished by the Dow 
Corning silicone process. This is han- 
died through the Manhattan Spong- 
ing Works of Kansas City, Inc., an 
agent for Dow Corning, originators 
of the siliconing method. 

Handweavers from many sections 
of the country have found this pro- 
cess a satisfactory one, according to 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Slason, of the 
Countryside Handweavers, who are 
responsible for making this revolu- 
tionary finishing method available in 
the handweaving field. 

Dow Corning silicone finishes are 
unique because silicones are entirely 
unlike anything found in nature or 
previously made by man. They are a 
new class of materials that are less ef- 
fected by heat, cold, weather, time, 
and chemical attack than the fabric 
itself or any organic material. This 
finishing process is used by the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers of ap- 
parel, upholstery, and other types of 
fabrics. 

The finishes can be tailored to 
make a fabric feel soft or luxurious, 
full or lofty, or firm and dry as fine 
worsted with the “feel” retained af- 
ter drycleaning or laundering. These 
finishes impart resistance to water 
borne spots and stains; drinks and 
other liquids roll off without wetting 
fabrics. Spots are more easily re- 
moved than from fabrics finished b 
other methods. Fabrics are made 
water repellant, retain their shape 
longer, are comfortable on humid 
days because silicones do not reduce 
air circulation. They give fabrics re- 
silience and wrinkle resistance, in- 
crease wearing qualities, and abrasive 
resistance. More beautiful and prac- 
tical in results, these are the first truly 
durable, multiple-purpose finishes, 
equally durable on woolens, worsteds, 
blends, cottons, or linens designed for 
drycleaning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slason found them- 
selves in the business of weaving and 
selling handweaving equipment and 
supplies almost by accident, as have 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER OF ASSORTED YARNS—CONSISTING OF 


RAYON ® NYLON 


© COTTON ®@ 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS © CONES © TUBES ® SKEINS 


15 LBS — $15.00 PLUS POSTAGE 
25 LBS — $23.50 PLUS POSTAGE 
50 LBS — $45.00 PLUS POSTAGE 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. WI-7, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








The fabric for this suit is an original 
design by Ruth Frayn who is model- 
ing it. Set 24 per inch the warp is of 
light weight white wool, finer black 
wool, and black novelty mohair. W eft 
is the same with the addition of a 
white mohair loop separating the 
squares. Black velvet was used as 
trim. Shown at the Northern Ca’i- 
fornia Handweavers Conference, San 


Jose. 


others now in that field. Mrs. Slason 
decided she wanted to learn to weave 
after reading a magazine article which 
led her to buy Osma Gallinger’s book, 
The Joy of Handweaving. They bor- 


cross.countar CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 





YARDAGE COUNTER Puts precision in weaving. 
Enjoy sectional warp beaming with the yardage 
counter that saves time and money by measuring 
exact yardage without unnecessary warp wastage. 
Easy to wind accurately measured spools. Money 
back guarantee. Complete Directions. No C.0.D.’s 
please. $13.25 


RICHARD B. COE Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 





rowed a large old loom and set it 
up for a coverlet on which they 
both planned to weave. That soon be- 
came Mr. Slason’s project and they 
purchased another loom for Mrs. 
Slason. She sold that loom to an en- 
thusiastic beginning weaver. After 
many requests from weavers in this 
area for help in locating supplies and 
what with the rapidly increasing in- 
terest in handweaving in their sec- 
tion of the country, they found them- 
selves in business. Mrs. Slason is the 
active partner. Although Mr. Slason 
weaves and sells tweeds and other 
apparel fabrics and assists with the 
business, he is more or less of an in- 
active partner because of his connec- 
tion with a steel company. His tweeds 
are popular with tailors in the Great- 
er Kansas City area and elsewhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slason have exhibited 
and won awards at the Kansas Desig- 
ner-Craftsman shows and the Wichita, 
Kansas, Art Association’s Decorative 
Arts and Ceramic Exhibition, where 
Mr. Slason won the award of the 
Central States Craftsmen’s Guild in 
1955. Mrs. Slason has exhibited in 
the Midwest Biennial at the Jocelyn 
Museum in Omaha, Nberaska. They 
are members of the Greater Kansas 
City Weavers’ Guild and the Central 
States Craftsman’s Guild. 
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A portion of the loom area, photographed 
under actual lighting conditions. There is 
space for 32 looms to be used at one time. 


4 Every evening weavers enjoy coffee in the 
recreation area while discussing new designs 
or techniques. 


weave with ease... 


...at Chicago’s newest, finest, most com- 
plete handweaving center. Dedicated to 
the handweaver, we recently completed a 
tremendous expansion and moved into our 
new, larger quarters (4,000 sq. ft.), with 
better facilities for you. Perfect lighting — 
not a shadow anywhere, comfortable air- 
conditioning all year ’round, a vast assort- 
ment of highest quality imported and do- 


mestic yarns displayed on our unique yarn 
selector —with hundreds of colors, weights 
and textures at your fingertips . . . to list 
a few of our handweavers’ services. 

If you enjoy handweaving outside the 
Chicago area, and are unable to visit us, 
write for yarn samples. We'll send them 
immediately. 


700 YARNS *« WEAVING INSTRUCTION © TABLE-TOP LOOMS * WEAVING SUPPLIES 


HOURS: MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 9 A.M. TO 10 P.M. « 


SATURDAY, 10 A.M. TO 6 P.M. 


Handweavers — come in any time. You’re always welcome. 


NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER 


417 North State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois « 
Winter 1956-1957 


Phone: DElaware 77-9564 
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THE GRANBERG WARPING 





Sit down while 


preparing your warp. 
Counter 
registers the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Write for pamphlet 











additional courses in the dyeing of 
yarns with natural media at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and at Ditchling with 
the late Ethel Mairet. In London she 
studied the restoration of ancient tex- 
tiles. In Paris she was given the 
privilege of observing weavers in the 
Gobelin Tapestry works. 

In the late 1920’s Mrs. Quigley and 
Mrs. David Marshall had a public 
studio in Chicago where they special- 
ized in interior decorating and custom 
weaving. Their course in weaving was 
recognized for credit by the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. For the following 
17 years Mrs. Quigley lived in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where she conducted a 
private studio. An encounter with a 
physically handicapped girl made 
Mrs. Quigley aware of the therapeu- 
tic value of weaving. As a result she 
became a volunteer worker in the Oc- 
cupational Therapy Department at 
the Association for the Crippled and 
Disabled and helped’ to raise the 
standards of weaving at that institu- 
tion. Sufficient interest evolved from 
this effort so that she was encouraged 
to develop a weaving department for 
the instruction of patients who had 
been discharged by the occupational 
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therapy department as having been 
carried as long as was feasible, and 
yet these patients were not self sup- 
porting. Four of these patients had 
mental complications, due to the feel- 
ing of frustration and fear of their 
financial future. 

Mrs. Quigley. required that the ar- 
ticles woven by her pupils be well 
planned and executed. This require- 
ment stimulated the interest of the 
weaver and the articles woven were 
saleable. The amount of money above 
the cost of materials went to the 
weaver and the feeling of accomplish- 
ment gave a great boost to the morale 
of the entire group. The actual 
rhythm of weaving helped develop 
some coordination of muscle in the 
spastic patients and by the end of a 
year the feelings of frustration, physi- 
cal helplessness, and other mental 
difficulties were greatly alleviated. All 
but two of the original nine patients 
found employment in industry. 











Above. Three mats by Mrs. 
Quigley. Left, gauze and inlay tech- 
niques ; warp, 150/3 mercerized linen 
set 45 to inch, weft, linen floss and 
40/1 linen. Middle, damask, first 
block damask tie-up, second, double 
twill; warp, white linen at 30 per 
inch, weft, 20/1 natural. Right, linen 
and raw silk, gauze and Spanish lace ; 
warp 40/2 linen at 30 per inch. 

Below. Upholstery fabrics. Left, 
modified double twill in green wool 
and rayon with bronze metallic. 
Right, mixed warp of wool, textured 
wool weft, 1-2-3-4 twill. 


Mrs. Quigley’s first classes at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts were han- 
dicapped because of homemade and 
inadequate looms, but gradually 
through her influence, new equipment 
has been obtained. Hobby students 
who largely composed her early class- 
es were tremendously impressed and 
inspired by the examples of her work, 
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and were eager to learn more of the 
art which underlies the ancient craft 
of weaving. The enthusiasm so en- 
gendered prompted the purchase of 
private looms by practically. the entire 
original class. In 1947 this group, un- 
der her guidance, formed the Mem- 
phis Guild of Handloom Weavers. 
Her classes now comprise both full 
time art students and hobby weavers. 

As new threads and multi-harness 
looms became more readily available 
Mrs. Quigley utilized these opportu- 
nities by creating original designs and 
fabrics of the modern trend. Her de- 
velopment of the modified double 
twill is an outstanding example of 
her originality. In this technique a 
double twill type of fabric can be 
woven on six or more harnesses. The 
creative designs and high technical 
facility of her work have stimulated 
and encouraged her pupils to become 
independent weavers. 


Mrs. Quigley strongly believes and 
teaches that it is essential to master 
the fundamental aspects of weaving 
techniques as a basis for creative 
work. After constant urging by her 
former students and friends, she 
wrote a class manual, The Unit Re- 
peat, a Basic Approach to Six W eav- 
ing Techniques. She started with the 
smallest number of threads required 
for a unit before repeating the se- 
quence, and called this group of warp 
threads the Unit Repeat. A simple 
4-block design was developed and 
then drafted in overshot, crackle, 
Summer and Winter, Bronson lace, 
Mattor and modified double twill. 
This manual was assembled from lec- 
ture notes and charts used in her 
classes during the past ten years. It 
has been invaluable in correlating 
Mrs. Quigley’s weaving approach 
which has enabled her students to ex- 
ecute designs in the technique best 
suited to the fabric to be woven. 

Mrs. Quigley is an authority on 
tapestry and old textiles in which 
capacity she is often consulted by 
museums and art galleries. Her many 
lectures and exhibits as well as radio 
and television appearances have awak- 
ened a widespread interest and ap- 
preciation of weaving throughout 
the Mid-South and have attracted 
students from neighboring states. Be- 
cause of the knowledge and love of 
textiles developed during the tran- 
sition of the local weaver from the 
honeysuckle and monk’s belt era to 
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the present evaluation of the craft, 
two students have given multi-har- 
ness looms to the weaving depart- 
ment. Another member of the class 
has established two fifty dollar an- 
nual weaving awards in addition to 
the two weaving awards already be- 
ing given each year by the Memphis 
Guild of Handloom Weavers. Under 
Mrs. Quigley’s guiding hand, Mem- 
phis premises to continue as one of 
the most advanced centers of pro- 
gressive weaving. 

Helen Hansen (Mrs. Anker Han- 
sen) is a former resident of Memphis 
and member of the Memphis Guild 
of Handloom Weavers. She now lives 
in Fort Walton Beach, Florida. She 
and Meade Nichol are former presi- 
dents of the Guild. 





Atwater 

(Continued from page 9) 

plan is to hold one tour in each sec- 
tion under the following chairmen: 
western, Mrs. Julius Kayser ; eastern, 
Katharine Barrett; foothill, Anna 
Marek and harbor, Phyllis Dow. Both 
weaving in use in homes and studio 
arrangements with weaving on the 
loom will be featured, with refresh- 
ments served at the final stopping 
place on each tour. These tours are 
open to the general public. 

Other fund-raising activities are 
being planned by the nine area groups 
into which the guild is divided and 
which include ten Southern Cali- 
fornia counties. Smaller weaving 
groups whose members also belong to 
the guild are contributing in various 
ways. Those in Pasadena have al- 
ready completed plans to weave and 
mount samples and donate the pro- 
ceeds from their sale. 

While final arrangements had not 
been concluded, at the time of writ- 
ing, the tentative plan was to have the 
collection permanently housed in the 
Los Angeles County Museum. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
Hulse, 827 South New Hampshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, or Kay 
Joulson, 14801 Mulholland Drive, 
Los Angeles 24. 


CRAFT INDEX 


The Woman’s Program of the New 
York State Department of Commerce 
is preparing, for Spring publication, 
a Craft Index, or directory, listing 
craft guilds, associations, and individ- 





Larce Sevection OF 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Natural & Colors 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, Orlon 
Ratine, Boucle, Flake, Frill, 
Chenille, Seed, also Wool & Worsted 


Yarns. 


Special Prices to 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 





SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canede 





Weave Your Own 


BLANKETS 


in solid color, heather mixtures, or stripes 
for your home or for sale 
We have done it, with wonderful results 
Use BRIGGS AND LITTLE 2/6 or 2/8 
CANADIAN 


all wool yarn 
$3.35 per pound f.o.b. our studio 
Describe your loom, even if only two 
harnesses, and we will tell you how to 
do it. 


TRANQUILLITY LOOMS 


Cornwall Bridge Connecticut 


We r t Briggs and Little 
in e sale of their yarns. 
Opportunities for some agents. 





MULTI-COLORED WORSTED YARNS 


High lity. Low Price. On Cones 
bo id 10¢ for Color Card. 


1 tb. 2.95 50 Ibs. $2.25 per tb. 
10 Ibs. 3350 per Ib. 100 ibs. $2.00 per Ib. 


COLORPLUS CORP. 
550 So. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 





ual craftsmen of New York State. A 
questionnaire was sent in December 
to all craftsmen in the department's 
files. Any craftsmen who did not re- 
ceive a form may obtain it by writing 
to: Barbara Yuncker, assistant deputy 
commissioner, Department of Com- 
merce, New York State, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine sults, 
dresses @© #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
ploce mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s sults, 
coots @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves 9 #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to moke handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby bienkets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, +18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 













Let HAMMETT?’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 
be your guide! 


weavi equipment and 
materiale. 


Our Catalog illustrates. 
describes and _ prices 
foot-treadle and _table- 
model looms, with all 

rts and acces- 


Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write T for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main -, Cambridge, Mass. 








KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Senta Barbara, California 


Tapestry Loom Lessons 
Imported Swedish accessories 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 75 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Tailoring Handwoven Fabrics 
By JANE RAVEN SMITH 












































Staylining and stitching. 


How easy it is after completing the 
weaving, rolling the yardage off the 
beam, to wash or dry clean the new- 
ly woven fabric and slip it into a 
drawer unnoticed where it stays until 
you build up enough courage to 
“make” something. 

Somewhere along the line a state- 
ment has been made that handwoven 
fabrics are harder to make into sutts 
and dresses than machine woven 
fabrics. This is erroneous to the last 
thread. Handwoven fabrics have the 
characteristics of softness and pliabil- 


ity which often are not found in com- 
mercially woven fabrics, making them 
more desirable for sewing and tailor- 
ing. We are assuming the handwoven 
fabric to be used is firmly woven. A 
sleazy or spongy fabric whether it be 
handwoven or commercially woven 1s 
a difficult piece of goods with which 
to work. Garments of handwoven 
fabrics are no more difficult to con- 
struct than any others and can be 
much easier than many. 

After the fabric has been washed 
and pressed or dry cleaned and press- 
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ed the construction process is the 
same as for any other garment. A 
good beginning is most important. 
The placing of the pattern on the 
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Cutting the fabric. 
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material is the first place where ac- 
curacy really counts. The grainline is 
by far the most important single 
factor. Be sure the pattern is accu- 
rately placed with the straight of 
goods matching the grainline of the 
fabric. (Figure 1) 

Secondly, cut the fabric with the 
grain. The cutting in the direction of 
the arrows in Figure 2 will make a 
great deal of difference even to the 
old hand at sewing. This method of 
cutting with the grain and taking the 
strain off the bias pieces is attributed 
to Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop. Her 
method of cutting, staystitching, and 
pressing with the grain has been test- 
ed and proved to be very successful. 
Also following Mrs. Bishop’s direc- 
tions, the staylining of pieces before 
the darts and seams are basted is a 
time saver and a garment saver. 

A line of stitching using matching 
thread through one thickness of the 
material is staystitching. This line of 
stitching is placed just outside the 
seam line in the seam allowance. This 
staystitching is very important since 
it holds the threads in position making 
the entire piece resistant to stretching 
and sagging. Also the direction of 
staystitching is most important. Stitch 
in the direction as is indicated in 
Figure 3. If in doubt about the direc- 
tion of stitching test the material to 
determine the correct direction by 
running a finger along the cut edge 
to see whether the fabric is stretched 
or held in place. Then stitch in the 
direction which holds the fabric and 
grain in place. 

From here on the construction is 
the same as in any other similar gar- 
ment. While it may seem that stay- 
lining is taking more time, in reality 
time is saved in fitting, plus the fact 
that the pieces have not sagged or 
stretched out of shape. 

To really give a garment the pro- 
fessional look pay close attention to 
the pressing. Too much, too little, and 
incorrect pressing can ruin a garment. 

Press each seam before it crosses 
or is crossed by another seam, and 
press it open. Press in the same direc- 
tion as the grain of the fabric and 
in the direction of the staylining. Do 
press curved areas over a curved sur- 


face such as a pressing cushion. Press 


wool on the wrong side with steam. 
If it is necessary to press on the right 
side as it often is, use a press cloth. 
If a cotton press cloth still produces 
a shine use a scrap of the garment 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued Free To Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 
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WEAVING 
Kate Van Cleve Ed. M. 


Beginning and Advanced 
Weaving 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





material. Pressing outside stitching 
while still in the basted stage will aid 
a great deal in a fine, finished look- 
ing garment. Do press carefully and 
often. 

Handwoven fabrics lend them- 
selves very well to single edge con- 
struction. That is, facings are omitted 
on the collar and front of the gar- 
ment. The seam allowance is merely 
turned back and stitched and pressed 
carefully. Bound buttonholes are not 
faced but merely turned back and 
hand stitched to the garment. This 
single edge construction method 
eliminates much bulk and tends to 
make a smooth, flat collar and front. 
This same method is used in some 
imported suits and fine domestically 
made suits. Clipping is necessary of 
course around curved lines. 

Don’t let handwoven fabrics scare 
you out of making a fine tailored suit 
or dress. The construction is not 
difficult and the satisfaction and 
praise tremendous. 


Mrs. Smith is working for her 
master’s degree in the department of 
home economics at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa under the direction 
of Miss Lulu E. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor. They are preparing a filmed 
television series on handcraft to be 
used for teaching purposes. The series 
will cover weaving extensively as well 
as block and screen printing, rug 
hooking, and other crafts. 
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JUST ARRIVED FROM FRANCE 
NUB TWEED 
100% WOOL YARN 


12 Beautiful Colors 


Makes an unusual 
attractive woven fabric 


$8.80 per lb. 
Special price for quantity orders 
Send $1.00 for Sample Skein 
and Color Card 


William Unger & Co. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 
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Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 


Sectional 
Warping 
By ELSIE H. GUBSER 
WITHOUT SPOOLS 


On warping board, bars or reel, 
measure the number of warp ends 
needed for one section. Tie the cross, 

















ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in | 


easy to follow instructions. 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 

$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 

extra. Remittance in 10 days or binders 

returned. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. | 


11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 


A Crafts Vacation 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow 
offers courses in 
elementary and advanced weaving 
Study two to eight weeks from 
July 8 thru August 30 
Other courses in Early American Decora- 
tion, Reverse Painting on Glass, Pottery, 
Jewelry, Copper Enamel, Rug Hooking, 
Block Printing & Silk Screening, Gilding, 
Teacher Training. Excellent cuisine, com- 
fortable heated rooms, reasonable rates, 
Scenic neighborhood. Qualified instructors. 
Write for descriptive folder to 
Mrs. Leona M. ‘Phelps, Executive Secretary 


Society of Vermont Craftsmen, Dept. H. 
Bristol, Vermont 
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Above. 
lever; B, counter; C, hand winder; 
D, spool warp holder, not for cones. 





| pegs set at an angle. B, hinged to 
| store. C, wooden frame. 





Measuring device. A, 


Below. Spool rack. A, heavy metal 




















A favorite type of spreader. 


chain, and lay carefully in a “suit 
box.” Repeat until there are enough 
bouts for the project. 

Take the bouts to the loom. At- 
tach a tension box, or a “gatherer 
and spreader” onto the back beam or 
slab stock, being sure that it is exact- 
ly over one section. The secret of 
good sectional beaming is a good 
spreader. I have tried several, but the 
most successful one for me has a 
groove in the board that is exactly the 
width of the space between the in- 
side of the pegs of the section. See 
Fig. 1 

Be sure that there are enough holes 
in the gatherer to carry the warp. Of 
course a few doubles will not be too 
difficult to handle. You are now ready 
to wind one section. If you wish you 
may use a tensioner. If you do not 
and have help, be sure that the same 
person always holds the warp. He 
will know just how much he pulls on 
the warp. If you do not have help, 
you can use my “basket and sad iron” 
method. (Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Fall 1955, page 29). It also is a good 
idea to finish warping across the loom 
when once you begin. I also think 
sometimes we pull our tension too 
tight. Neither paper nor sticks are 
used in the sections. Do not let the 
warp build up against the pegs, nor 
slip down between them. This is pre- 
vented by the groove being the exact 
size between the pegs of the section. 

After the section is wound, care- 
fully stick some gummed paper or 
masking tape to the warp before it 
slips through the gatherer. Attach it 
with a bobby pin or something and 
continue. Of course the next bout will 
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have to be threaded. This method is 
not much slower than winding spools. 


SPOOL METHOD 

Figure the number of ends for each 
bout and have that many spools. For 
example—a 2-inch section with 30 
threads to the inch requires 60 spools. 
These spools should be of the same 
weight. Now decide on the width on 
the beam. Say that you want the warp 
40 inches wide and the sections are 
two inches. This requires you to 
figure how many yards needed on 
each spool so you will not “run out” 
while warping. This is done by mul- 
tiplying the length on one spool by 
the number of bouts. For example— 
if 10 yards are needed for length then 
for 20 bouts there must be 200 yards. 
Each spool carries that many yards. 
Here is something important. I learn- 
ed it the hard way. It is better to 
have more yards on each spool than 
needed, so add a few yards. For the 
200 yards I would put on 206. 

In order to know how many yards 
on each spool a measuring device is 
good to have. This is my home made 
measurer which I can use by hand or 
with an electric spool winder. Fig 2. 
If you do not have such a thing weigh 
each spool. Measure one bout and 
wind on a spool and weigh again. 
This will tell you the weight of the 
warp. Now wind and weigh until you 
have the same amount of warp on 
each spool. Of course again add a little 
more. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention and I say that we can do just 
about anything without too much 
equipment if we use our imagination. 

After the spools are wound, place 
them on a spool rack. I do not use a 
tensioner, because my spools weigh 
3 ounces and my spool rack is so built 
that the spools pull against it and this 
gives me enough tension. Fig. 3 

Keeping count of the turn of the 
beam has often been my downfall. I 
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have tried counters on the beam but 
so far they have been unsuccessful. 


‘My beam is a yard around. I tie a red 


string to the rod to which I tie the 
bout. Now I put into a box the 
number of large poker chips which 
I need to tell me the number of 
rounds that I have to make. As the 
red cord comes to the top as I wind, I 
drop a poker chip to the floor. After 
each turn I drop a chip. I have tried 
buttons, matches, and checking paper, 
but the chips seem to work best for 
me. By the way this is my only use 
tor poker chips. 

I have not found it necessary to put 
a cross in the warp in sectional warp- 
ing. I stick the warp as described in 
the method above. 

After the bouts are wound, untie 
them and unwind from the warp 
beam, bringing the warp over the 
back beam, being very careful not to 
twist the bouts as they are brought 
over the back beam. I then stick a 
long strip of masking tape over the 
warp onto the back beam. 

To thread, I usually count out all 
the heddles needed in a pattern unit 
and push them to the right. I lay a 
heavy shoe string across the frames 
to separate the heddles. Now I take a 
group of warp ends in my left hand 
over my front finger. I usually draw 
a fine comb under this warp to 
straighten it out from the back beam. 
I then can thread from left to right. 
When I have checked the unit I tie 
a slip knot and push it to the right. 
I usually count out all the heddles 
needed in 10 units when the group is 
small, such as Rosepath or twill. This 
eliminates the handling of the warp 
and the danger of twisting is not so 
great. 

Now after the bouts are threaded 
it is time to thread the dents and tie 
onto the cloth beam. 





Double Weaving 

(Continued from page 24) 
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Thirty Years 
(Continued from page 18) 


cacies of the twining of the weft yarns 
in pairs and how the weft must be 
beaten up into the fabric (not down 
as we do it). Louise knows many 
things I shall never know. 

The other student to whom my 
thoughts often turn is Ida Broback. 
Ida came to this country at about 13 
years of age from her native Norway. 
Without knowing a word of English 
she went right to school and came 
to the University with her class. She 
was my laboratory assistant for the 
five years she attended. She came 
from a family where all the blankets 
they had had been woven by her 
mother. Ida always demonstrated 
spinning for my textile classes. Now 
she has a fine position for which she 
is perfectly fitted both by training and 
by temperament. She designs weav- 
ing for the Washington State Indus- 
tries for the Blind and teaches the 
blind to weave. The products are sold 
all over the nation under the trade 
name “Handcrest.”” I am very proud 
of Ida. 

The study trip to Europe in 1933 
and another simliar one four years 
later to the Scandinavian countries 
provided many fine experiences. I 
have seen such things as the Syon 
Cope in the Victoria and Albert Mu 
seum in London, the Bayeux Tapes- 
try in Bayeux, France, many out- 
standing old tapestries in many mu- 
seums, the excellent Coptic textiles in 
Berlin, as well as the beautiful con- 
temporary textiles in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. But perhaps 
my most vivid memory is of some- 
thing that I almost didn’t see. It 
is the visit to a velvet weaver in 
Lyons, France. We had gone through 
a silk factory in the morning and the 
famous textile museum of Lyons in 
the afternoon and we were much too 
tired for a visit to a handweaver to 
sound interesting. However, when we 
learned that we would ride a funi- 
cular railway to get to the weaver’s 
house we reluctantly went—mainly 
for the novel ride. But the weaver and 
the weaving rewarded us richly. After 
climbing several flights of stairs 
through malodorous hallways we en- 
tered an immaculate and modest 
apartment. It was like going back 
three or four hundred years. Two 
enormous looms filled the room and 
were by the windows for the best 
light. Two or three tiny bedrooms 





were on a balcony over the kitchen 
and some other tiny room. The looms 
were tall, occupying most of the space 
from the floor to the highest ceiling. 
They are the only hand Jacquard 
looms I have ever seen. One of the 
looms was set up and on it was being 
woven a red and gold velvet brocade 
right out of the Renaissance. After 
our hostess wove a few inches and 
cut out the wires that held the pile 
with flawless technic she showed us a 
piece of cloth she had designed and 
woven and for which she had received 
a silver medal. It was a polychrome 
velvet brocade in a rich Renaissance 
type of design, with both cut and un- 
cut pile and each of these in two 
different heights! I have never been 
able to imagine the piece that got the 
gold medal. 

Another French weaver who holds 
a unique place in my memory is Mme. 
Geo. Mme. Geo. is a custom designer 
of women’s clothes. In keeping with 
true French economy she deplored 
having scraps that were just thrown 
away so she invented a loom on which 
she weaves individual pieces just the 
size and shape she wants them. I 
wove a small piece on the loom and 
promised not to divulge its secret 
until I had her permission. That was 
in 1937 and I have not heard from 
Mme. since. I don’t know what be- 
came of her during the war years but 
I feel bound to keep my promise. On 
her special loom Mme. Geo. can 
weave a pleated skirt, and take it off 
of the loom all pleated. Weaving is 
one of our oldest arts and yet is 
eternally new. 

These are highlights of my 30 years 
as a weaver. My interest in weaving 
has brought me in touch with ancient 
times, both primitive and sophisti- 
cated, and with the art of all the ages 
of history as reflected in the textiles. 
These have been rich years, full of 
many other experiences, such as the 
joy one feels when his creations are 
accepted for exhibitions or receive 
awards. I know that I have had many 
fine opportunities and I have had a 
good life. This old Swedish song is a 
fine summary of my feelings: 

“Fly, shuttle, fly, 
Weave joy and pleasure to my soul, 
Weave beauty to my eye.” 





Readers may be interested in this 
detailed information about the cedar 
bark and goat’s wool yarn spun by 
Louise Davis for her “Chilkat 
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Blanket.” According to Mrs. Sullivan 
the yarn is what would be called, tech- 
nically, a plated yarn—the valuable 
mountain goat’s wool is used to cover, 
or nearly cover, a core of cedar bark. 
The cedar bark was readily available 
and the women could gather it. The 
mountain goat’s wool, on the other 
hand, was extremely difficult to come 
by, partly because of the inaccessi- 
bility of the goat’s habitat, and partly 
because of the agility of the beast in 
avoiding man. Only an expert hunter 
could get a mountain goat. 

A thin layer of the goat’s wool was 
spread on the thigh and the strips of 
cedar bark rolled over it by a down- 
ward motion of the palm of the hand. 
The action succeeded in twisting the 
cedar bark with a thin coating of the 
goat’s wool and this is regarded as a 
true but primitive form of spinning. 
Afterwards two such yarns were 
plied, by the same method, to produce 
a rather tightly twisted 2-ply yarn. 
The bark is very coarse and after 
even a little spinning both the skin 
of the palm and the thigh was red and 
raw. 

Mrs. Sullivan now lives in Berke- 
ley, California. 





Thorpe 
(Continued from page 30) 


weave there! Insert a piece of heavy 
paper the size of the fringe you want 
into the shed and then begin your 
piece. After you have woven it and 
while it is still on the loom you can, 
if you wish, overcast the first and last 
rows of weaving with fine stitches or 
hemstitch them by hand. 

Here is the way to have a fringe 
along each side of your piece as well. 
After your loom is all ready for weav- 
ing, tie a piece of strong cord to the 
upper rear beam (slabstock) of your 
loom. A long wire would be even 
better. Bring this cord or wire to the 
front of the loom through the har- 
nesses but without threading it 
through any heddle. Put it through a 
dent in your reed just where you wish 
the outside edge of your fringe to be 
and then fasten it to the breast beam 
of your loom. (The breast beam is 
the one over which your weaving 
passes en route to the lower or cloth 
beam in front.) Do the same thing 
for the other side fringe. Now when 
you weave bring your shuttle under 
this cord or wire when it exits from 
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the shed and over it when it enters 
the shed. If you are weaving in a 
pattern and using a second or tabby 
shuttle, only the pattern rows form 
the fringe. In this way the tabby rows 
will hold the edges of your weaving 
in place. If you are using only one 
shuttle, it is wise to omit the throw- 
ing of the shuttle around the cord or 
wire at a definite interval, say every 
third or fourth row, otherwise the 
edges will be too loosely woven. 
When it comes time to move the 
weaving towards the cloth beam it 
will be necessary, of course, to clip 
the loops of your fringe. 

Now, finally, for the subject of 
selvages, bane of a weaver’s life. 
While some folks seem to have little 
or no trouble with them right from 
the start, others never seem to be able 
to weave anything that doesn’t look 
nibbled at the edges. Then, too, there 
are those who weave nothing but 
yardage to be cut and made into gar- 
ments and they sometimes question 
whether it is necessary to bother 
about selvages at all. My answer to 
that is that good selvages should be 
a matter of pride to a weaver. Don’t 
let sloppy habits creep up on you. Do 
the very best you can do and then 
strive to make it better. 


If your selvages are not what they 
should be perhaps you are not being 
careful to see that the tension on all 
your warp ends is equal. Whether you 
are in the habit of lacing on a warp 
to the apron in front of the loom or 
whether you tie it on, each group of 
warp ends must have as nearly as 
possible the same tension as_ its 
neighbor. This you have to determine 
by your sense of feeling. With the 
beater out of the way look at your 
last row of weaving. Are the selvages 
running up the edges of the warp so 
that your weaving is crescent-shaped ? 
The warp ends at the selvages have 
been tied too tightly with respect to 
the others. On the other hand, do they 
turn downward so that your weaving 
is humped up in the center? They 
were not tied tightly enough or 
perhaps your knots have slipped since 
you tied them. For goodness sakes 
learn to tie knots correctly and to tie 
the right knot in the right place! One 
poor knot tied upon another poor 
knot does not make a good one. 


Other reasons for poor seivages 
are poorly wound bobbins and lack of 
rhythm in weaving. Bill Carter’s ar- 
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ticle on shuttles in the Summer, 1951, 
issue. of this magazine offers good 
advice on winding bobbins. If you are 
having selvage trouble read Mr. 
Carter’s article, Your Selvage is 
Showing, in the Winter, 1951-1952 
issue. While it is true that there is no 
royal road to good selvages, his ar- 
ticle is the best road map I know! 





Miss Thorpe teaches weaving un- 
der the adult education program of 
the Buffalo, New York, Museum of 
Science. Looms are set up and classes 
held at the Albright Art School of the 
Albright Art Gallery. She is the au- 
thor of A Handweaver’s Workbook, 
a practical and comprehensive text- 
book on the 4-harness loom published 
by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. An article on card weaving by 
Miss Thorpe appeared in the Fall, 
1952, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man and on a practical vertical file 
for weavers in the Spring, 1954, 
issue. Another helpful article by Mr. 
Carter is What Loom Shall I Buy in 
the Fall, 1952, issue of this magazine. 
Following a London exhibit of half 
a dozen small examples of hand- 
weaving by Heather G. Thorpe, in 
connection with her Handweaver’s 
Workbook, published by Macmillan 
last July ($4.50), Miss Thorpe has 
made these. samples available for ex- 
hibit at weavers’ guilds, and in book- 
stores, museums, and elsewhere. Of 
varied styles and in a wide selection 
of colors, they include four mats, a 
scarf, and a necktie. The samples may 
be obtained from the Outdoor Books 
department at Macmillan, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
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Landreau 

(Continued from page 28) 

lection of yarns and the vertical-hori- 
zontal arrangement of warp and weft. 

In order to work freely one must go 
slowly, keeping in mind these various 
boundaries. While one cannot control 
the overshots on the back too well in 
this technique, one should take care 
with those on the front. It is possible 
to use large forms. Such devices as 
detail in other colors, or diagonal 
construction, will help break the long 
overshots of these larger forms. In 
the finished piece a backing may be 
put on to keep the long overshots on 
the back in place, or the piece may 
be framed. Sewing on the back to 
hold overshots in place is also possi- 
ble. 

Only by recognizing and using the 
above structural considerations, care- 
fully and intelligently, can this tech- 
nique, with all its violations of the 
rules, be used to advantage. How- 
ever, the technique will be found a 
worthwhile deviation in the interest 
of evolving possible directions for 
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present time creative weaving in the 
light of contemporary space usage. 
One must keep in mind that it is 
still weaving. It must stay within the 
limitations of weaving with its domi- 
nant structural demands, textural 
qualities, etc. For instance, one can- 
not draw in weaving. It is not a fluid 
craft. 


An important discovery to me in 
the study of warp—pattern tech- 
niques was to find recently an ancient 
Peruvian piece in the Engelhardt 
Collection of Black Mountain Col- 
lege, which illustrates a technique I 
believe to be heretofore unrecognized, 
and unique to ancient Peru, although 
I will leave it to further research to 
verify this assumption. The piece, 
late Chimu of about 1200 AD, is 
more closely related to the multiple 
design warp technique I have just de- 
scribed than any other variant of the 
warp-pattern techniques known to 
me. It is very probable that no 
examples found among Mexican 
weaving, or, as far as I know, any- 
where else, approximate the technical 
concept here. The Mexicans have not 
used multiple design heddles in their 
warp-pattern variants. 

The Peruvian piece uses three de- 
sign heddles, and as far as the han- 
dling of them, the picking out of the 
design, is concerned, it is the same 
as in my variant. However there is no 
cloth weave ground warp. The design 
is simply picked out and the weft put 
through the shed between the raised 
threads in use at the top of the shed 
and those at the bottom. But the 
threads are, necessarily, alternated 
regularly to maintain a structural in- 
terlocking. The overshots are never 
more than over three weft pics on the 
front or back. In every instance, as 
one set of design threads forms the 
design on the front of the fabric, the 
other two heddles form together an 
overshot on the reverse of the fabric. 
In terms of design this technique is 
more limited than where a cloth 
weave body warp is used as the bind- 
ing agent, since in that case much 
longer design overshots can be allow- 
ed structurally, and there is conse- 
quently more freedom in design de- 
velopment. As a result, the Peru- 
vians, always observant of their 
limitations, have used the principle 
of repetition in their designs, alter- 
nating colors regularly. It remains to 
be solved whether more than three 





design heddles can be used in this 
technique. 





Mr. Landreau has taught weaving 
at Black Mountain College Black 
Mountain, North Carolina, for the 
last two years. He formerly was with 
the Dorothy Liebes Studio in New 
York where he also had his own 
studio for a time. He is a producing 
weaver-designer, principally interest- 
ed in decorative fabrics. A member 
of the Centre International D’ Etude 
des Textiles Anciens, Lyons, France, 
he also belongs to the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild and is interest- 
ed in collecting formulae for the vege- 
table dyes used by the Southern 
mountain people. He has catalogued 
the Engelhardt Collection of Black 
Mountain College. At present he is 
engaged in research into primitive 
Indian weaving techniques of Mexico, 
and is collecting data for the future 
cataloging, classifying, and analysis 
of these techniques and their relation- 
ship to the cultures producing them. 





New Jersey 
(Coritinued from page 15) 
to ten resident students. 

During nine months of the year, 
April through December, instruction 
in ceramics, woodworking and carv- 
ing, silk screening and stenciling, tray 
painting, oil painting, rug hooking 
and all phases of metal crafts, in ad- 
dition to weaving, will be offered by 
outstanding teachers. A large barn 
and other farm buildings have been 
remodeled and equipped as craft 
workshops. There will be a craft 
store for selling handcrafted articles 
and, a bit later, a tearoom will be 
opened for the convenience of vis- 
itors. 

The location of the Black Creek 
Crafts was deliberately chosen to be 
within 50 miles, or a little over an 
hour’s ride, from the New York 
metropolitan area and within easy 
reach of population centers in East- 
ern Pennsylvania and Southern New 
York State, and yet to provide an 
opportunity for creative craftsman- 
ship in a quiet and rural atmosphere. 

The schedule of classes, beginning 
in April, is now ready and may be ob- 
tained by writing Mrs. White at 
RFD 2, Sussex, New Jersey. An of- 
ficial open house is planned for the 
last week in April and exhibits will 
be in place in May. 
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Parslow 

(Continued from page 11) 

to be even. If the wheel is not turned 
too fast, the steady draw of the hand 
will usually even out the size of the 
yarn. It is this tension which allows 
the twist to be distributed evenly. 
Once the yarn is drawn to the grist 
desired it can be given any degree of 
twist desired before being wound onto 
the spindle. Warp yarns are usually 
spun harder than weft yarns. 


Spinners will be interested in Miss 
Parslow’s article on Flax from Seed 
to Yarn in the Spring, 1952, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. A discus- 
sion of preparation of wool for spin- 
ning, including carding, is found in 
A Spinning Lesson by Ann Muller 
in the Summer, 1951, issue. Miss 
Parslow is the spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing expert for the Farmers’ Mu- 
seum, Cooperstown, New York. 





Yarn Depot 

(Continued from page 31) 

of Marjorie Stern and Carol Sinton, 
both weavers, who felt that this 
source of yarns and equipment should 
be continued, that a co-operative plan 
was developed to purchase the busi- 
ness. As a result, a corporation was 
organized for that purpose by these 
three plus Catherine Garrett, Helen 
Wood Pope and Ruth Howard, also 
weavers. The following September, 
four other weavers joined the firm, 
Frances Morgan, Philippine Wolcott, 
Marjorie Schlesinger, and Edith G. 
Koshland. 

Although the first consideration 
was to continue featuring yarns and 
equipment, it was decided from the 
start to make it a weaving center that 
would be a source of new ideas for 
handweavers. A practice was estab- 
lished of always having interesting 
weaving on display ; class and private 
instruction was introduced; looms 
were made available for rent in the 
studio and a service was begun to 
help people with color problems. The 
latter has gradually developed into 
a mail order service. 

Mrs. McNinch continues to man- 
age the business, doing all of the buy- 
ing. Other members of the firm who 
take an active part in its operation 
are Mrs. Garrett and Mrs. Pope. In 
addition there is a small staff em- 
ployed for various duties. 

Exhibitions are held constantly, 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


¢ Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
© No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


and 
PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





running from six weeks to two 
months and may feature the work of 
one or several weavers. In the few 
years since the corporation took over 
the business, some traditions have 
been established. The members, along 
with students from the classes, hold 
an annual Christmas exhibition, usu- 
ally opening the first Monday in De- 
cember and running for two months. 
Award-winning fabrics from the 
Northern California Conference of 
Handweavers, held either late May or 
early June, are put on display soon 
after the closing of the conference. 
The Loom and Shuttle Guild has 
held both of its exhibitions at the 
Yarn Depot, the last one in October. 
Though small, this show was interest- 
ing for its fine craftsmanship, variety 
in types of fabrics, weaves, and uses 
of materials. Fabrics ranged from 
wool coatings, like a gray check by 
Mary Schwartz and a multicolored, 
grayed by the use of wool loop, by 
Edith Garland, to a sheer blouse 
material in which Marge Krejcik 
used fine wool and chiffon knitting 
ribbon. All three were awarded rib- 
bons. There were other interesting 
uses of knitting ribbon for dress fab- 
rics aud one for a hanging for a 


small chapel, some using all ribbon 
and some combined with yarns, Fab- 
rics by both Mrs. MecNinch and 
Mrs. Garrett were included. A jury 
composed of Gibson Bayn, custom 
designer of gowns for Gumps; Fran- 
ces Mihailoff, A.I.D., and Rosalind 
Ray Watkin, weaving instructor at 
Richmond Art Center, awarded two 
ribbons, each, to Mrs. Garland, Mrs. 
Garrett and Genevieve Carson, and 
one each to Mrs. Schwartz, Mrs. 
Krejcik, Winifred Tonkin, and Edith 
Cook. 

A recent development has been The 
Yarn Depot’s travelling exhibition, 
arranged as an educational project. 
Composed of the work of the staff 
members, the exhibition first ap- 
peared at the Student Union Build- 
ing on the University of Montana 
Campus, at the invitation of the Mis- 
soula Weavers Guild. A later show- 
ing was made in Liberty Lake, Wash- 
ington, and arrangements have been 
made for the exhibition to travel as 
far as the Middle West. It is availa- 
ble to groups for only the cost of 
transportation and insurance. 

Instruction has varied somewhat 
each year, with several weavers giv- 
ing classes, but the fall, 1956, sched- 
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HAVE SUCCESSFUL 
PROJECTS! 


Don’t Guess. 
Follow Proven Designs! 


Terrace Textures Announces 


NEW 1957 
BASIC DESIGN SERIES 


Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Details of Design Color 
Material Sources Yarns 
Pictures Sewing 


Chic—Beautiful—Popular Projects For Weavers—One Each Month 
Write for Details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





BERGMAN LOOMS 


Patented folding floor looms 
and rigid floor looms in fir and maple 
4 to 16 harnesses. 
Counterbalance and contramarch. 


Maple table looms, 2 and 4 harnesses, 
18”, 20", 25”. 


Horizontal warping reels, 
warping frames and boards. 


Boat and flat shuttles. 
String heddles. Raddies. Swifts. 
Maple and fir benches, many sizes. 


LOOM STUDIO & YARN SHOP 


6 miles north of Poulsbo, Washington 
Rt. 1 Box 185 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





instruction in Hand Weavina. Metalcrafts, 
Pottery; Native Crafts, such as Carding, Spin- 
ning, V le Dyeing, Corn Shuck Chair Seat- 
ing and ! Making; Lamps of Non-Fired Pot- 
tery; Lamp Shades; Enameling on Copper and 
Silver; Many Other Crafts. 
Continuous instruction from March 18, 1957 
to June 22, affords students the opportunity 
of coming during this period for long or short 
terms of personalized training in small groups. 
Summer Sessions: June 24-July 13, July 15- 
August 3, August 5-24. Excellent equipment 
teaching personnel. Modern living condi- 
tions in a beautiful mountain country-side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 





COUNTRYSIDE’S 
COMPLETE 
WEAVING SERVICE 


LOOMS: Macomber, 
Lane, Sabina 


YARNS: Fabri, Tweeds, Silks, Irish 


Linens, Lily cottons 


ACCESSORIES: Counters, books, shuttles, 
winders, tensioners. 
NEW FINISHING SERVICE 
SILICONING YARDAGES 


by Manhattan Sponging Works 
of Kansas City Inc. 


LeClere, Structo, 


For information write to 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 W. 6lst, Mission, Kansas 
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ule gives a comprehensive picture of 
the type of instruction offered. Fun- 
damentals of weaving, a basic course 
for beginners, meeting in 4-hour ses- 
sions one day a week over a 6-weeks’ 
period, was given by Mrs. Garrett. 
This class was limited to six students, 
each provided with a loom and oppor- 
tunity for individual attention. Mrs. 
Garrett also offered a schedule of one- 
day lessons on specific problems. 
With two exceptidns, these sessions 
were limited to eight students, each 
having use of a loom and time to ex- 
ecute a sample. One lesson considered 
all warping methods and how differ- 
ent methods are suitable to different 
materials. Others were devoted to 
twills, double-cloth, gauze, huck, free 
techniques and the like. Two sessions, 
open to unlimited enrollment, were 
given on cloth analysis and the prob- 
lems of using reeds as weft. The lat- 
ter considered the planning of a color 
strip for warp and estimating the 
amount of materials needed. 
Students had the option of enroll- 
ing in all or as many of these sessions 
as interested them. Mrs. McNinch 
said this type of instruction has been 
most successful because it provides 
weavers with a means of filling gaps 
in their knowledge. It also appeals to 
out of town visitors who may have 
only a limited time to spend in class. 
The fall schedule also included a 2- 
day course on rug techniques by 
Frances Morgan and a 3-session 
course in design by Kay Geary. For 
the first time, in the summer of 1956, 
The Yarn Depot gave a 2-week work- 
shop. This also was a series of one- 
day lessons, but with enrollment re- 
quired for the entire period. Most of 
the classes were taught by Mrs. Gar- 
rett, with Mrs. McNinch teaching rug 


techniques and clothing fabrics. The 
majority of the students in the work- 
shop were college instructors. In the 
past, classes have also been given on 
various phases of weaving by Kam- 
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tre : 
Draft, white ribbon dress fabric. 
Edith Garland. Harnesses | and 4, 
white ribbon; 2, white mohair loop 
and 3, gray ribbon. Treadling, 1-3, 
2-3, three times ; 2-4, 1-4, three times. 
7-dent reed, 12 dents equal | pattern. 


ma Zethraus, Trude Guermonprez, 
Lynn Alexander and Ruth Mackin- 
lay. 

Private instruction varies with the 
needs of the students and may be for 
a complete course or, more often, for 
specific problems. On occasion, wom- 
en who have accompanied their hus- 
bands to San Francisco on business, 
have taken short periods of instruc- 
tion to fill in idle time. 

An interesting result of the efforts 
of the staff of The Yarn Depot, is 
that it not only has provided inspira- 
tion to others, but to themselves as 
well. All of them, and that includes 
some who are not firm members, have 
been winning awards and honorable 
mentions at important exhibitions on 
the weaving they do during leisure 
hours at home. 





Seminars 
(Continued from page 21) 


odds and ends; new ways with old 
techniques ; and finishing handwoven 
materials. For information write Mrs. 
Noel Hammock, conference chair- 
man, 2038 Yale North, Seattle 2, 
Washington. 

The Magic Empire Weavers Guild 
has announced its workshop for April 
8 through 12 at the Y.W.C.A. Lodge 
at Lake Parthenia, ten miles from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mrs. Elsie H. Gub- 
ser of Tulsa, who has been conducting 
workshops in the Middle West in the 
last few months, will be the instruc- 
tor. Registration is limited. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mrs. 


‘Charles Iddings, 4221 West 4lst 


Street, Tulsa. 
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aindwonver & Cratclaiia — Gift Subscriptions 


SAV E (‘All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweever & Craftsmen starting with the 


eiiinden:pictage BUiy Pani Aailidnins KK elds pais H4MN' OS tie eae 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN e 246 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
0 1 Ye. $4.00 0) 2 Yes. $7.50 0) 3 Yrs. $10.00 OC 5 Yes. $15.00 
Gift rotes—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. Ali on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
indicate whether [] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 00000000. ism tor 
(Publication dates the 15th of January, April, July & October) 


I aimee ingptineencliipoces 


ES ee ES Rr A SR he 


aneraenescccesscessecere 


| sclmancesercbasintnmettriissiorepallinn ZONE ... STATE 


eemeccnees cote cece c ns seeweewenenees 


Meke checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ¢ 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





New Tapestry and Rug Loom 


The vertical loom illustrated here 


has been designed by Paternayan 
Bros., New York, for modern rug 
and tapestry weavers. More and more 
amateur weavers are interested in 
weaving rugs and draperies for their 
homes, and professional weavers are 
finding a great increase in the demand 
for custom woven rugs and tapestries. 

This is basically the simple type of 
loom used for centuries to produce 
beautiful rugs and fabrics, elaborate 
in effect but simple to weave. Cer- 
tain devices have been added which 
make operations easier, including a 
linked mechanism for making the 
shed (patent pending). The method 
of warping permits making a rug 
twice the length of the loom. Only 
three simple tools are required—a 
metal comb for beating the weft, 
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curved scissors, and a small knife for 
clipping knots. No shuttle is neces- 
sary; the weft may be put in from a 
skein which is prepared so that it 
takes the place of the shuttle. The 
loom is now available in two sizes, for 
rugs 3’ x 5’ or smaller and 6’ x 9 
or smaller. As present demands indi- 
cate, looms for 9 x 12’ rugs also will 
be manufactured. 

On this loom you may make all 
types of knotted rugs, with either 
high or low cut or unclipped pile; 
flat weave Aubusson, Kilim, or Sou- 
mak rugs and all kinds of combina- 
tions of knots and flat weave, includ- 
ing Swedish flossa and rya_ types. 
Tapestries of all types also may be 
woven on this loom. 

Wool is the ideal material for both 
knotted and flat weave rugs, Mr. 





CUSTOM WEAVING 


for 


DESIGNERS & HANDWEAVERS 


You furnish the yarns & patterns 
and I will weave your yarns into 
fabrics of your design 54”-72” wide. 
A reasonable charge of Three 
dellars per yard for 13 yards or 
more. A small set-up charge for 12 
yards or less. 


CUSTOM WEAVING SHOP 
425 NORTH STREET 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
— bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Palm Leaf 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Paternayan believes, because wool 
keeps its original freshness for many 
years. Yarn specialists for many 
years, Paternayan Bros., have a 
range of over 250 colors in woolen 
and worsted yarns, with five shades 
in each. 

While rugs of the past were woven 
with hundreds of knots to the square 
inch, a beautiful rug can be achieved 
on a much smaller number of warp 
threads and knots, Mr. Paternayan 
declares. The average weave now is 
four to eight knots per inch’ or eight 
to 16 warp ends to the inch, that is, 
from 16 knots to 64 knots per square 
inch. 

A booklet containing information 
on assembling this loom and giving 
detailed instructions for weaving 
knotted rugs may be obtained for a 
small charge from Paternayan Bros., 
10 West 33rd Street, New York 1, 
New York. 





Two comprehensive articles on 
rugs and carpets, with diagrams, ap- 
peared in the Fall, 1952, and Winter 
1952-1953, issues of this magazine. 
The Summer, 1952, issue contained 
an article on textured rugs and the 
Winter, 1952-1953, issue an article 
by the late Edna Vogel, well-known 
designer and weaver of rugs. 
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COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 
YARNS 





USE THE FINEST YARNS 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS 
SMYRNA YARNS & PAT RUG YARN 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
TAPESTRIES—PETIT POINTS— 
RUGS NEEDLECRAFT & WEAVING 
Over 250 Colors with more than Five shade 
variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 

10 W. 33rd Street 
Dept. H, New York 1 
(Sam ples on request) 








BERTA FREY 
158 West 22nd Street, New York 11, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 





BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Howeerafs 


A monthly handweaving magazine that is indispensable to 
all who handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving 
to include new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. 
Formerly the “Handweaver & Spinner" and now restyled 
and double its size to include other homecrafts. Just send 
$4.00 for a year's subscription. 


For all who 
CREATE e TEAC 
STUDY e ADMIRE 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY MONTHLY ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $4.00 $1.00 








HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 


Craft Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 

601 Fifth Avenue 





New York 17, N. Y. 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividucl or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 
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BOOKS ON WEAVING 
& TEXTILE DESIGN 


Domestic and Foreign 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Visit our Showroom. Ask for our Lists. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





New Payton Loom 


Because he noted a definite trend among weavers for 
the single tie-up in the 4-harness loom, Curtis Payton of 
The Terrace Yarn Shop, Portland, Oregon, developed a 
new loom which is now on the market. 

This loom, called the Spinet Payton loom, is a rising 
shed, 4-harness model on which one can easily get all the 
14 treadling combinations possible with a satisfactory 
shed and independent action of each harness. He has in- 
corporated in it all the desirable features of his counter 
balanced loom which has been on the market for some 
time. The new loom folds compactly, has the 1-inch sec- 
tional beam, ratchet retracting brake that is pedal oper- 
ated, is made of Eastern maple, and 1s rigid in construc- 
tion. An attractive feature is the modern low design. 
There is an absence of wearing parts. The folding joint 
contains a bearing and there are no ropes or complicated 
mechanisms to get out of order. Cost of the loom is re- 
duced because of the new design which requires less time 
for manufacture. 





Montclair Museum 

(Continued from page 42) 

modern tapestry has a mural-like effect and creates an 
illusion of space. For large bare walls it is an ideal adorn- 
ment, bringing warmth, color, and variety to otherwise 
monotonous surroundings. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Decoration 

This handbook explains the 5 
techniques employed in _ primitive 
American decoration—country paint- 
ing (tole ware), freehand bronze, 
stencil ng, floating color and gold 
leaf. The required materials, the 
preparation of the wood or tin and 
the various techniques used in their 
decoration are fully explained and 
accompanied by drawings and photo- 
graphs. Hints are given for the 
transferring, enlarging, reduction and 
adaption of a design and also on the 
restoration of real antiques and the 
simulating of antique effects. Afte1 
having absorbed the fundamentals, 
instructions are given in full for the 
making of 25 useful decorative 
articles such as a Pennsylvania Dutch 
chest, coffee pot and tray, Hitchcock 
chair, candle holder, spice box and 
several types of period trays. The 
book has 40 line drawings, 20 half- 
tones and 2 color plates and is aimed 
at the “amateur artist, hobbyist, or 
lover of antiques.” The author says 
the reason for decorating these vari- 
ous articles is “because we like it.” 

American Antique Decoration 
by Ellen Sabine. D. Van Nostrand, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 72 by 
10%, 140 pages, 62 illustrations. 
$6.95. 


Charleston 

The authors consider historic 
Charleston, South Carolina, founded 
in 1669 by Charles II, a c ty of mul- 
tiple charms in which “the grace of 
Southern living has persisted.” They 
claim even the blustering month of 
March smiles on this graceful city. 
This beautifully produced picture 
book shows this city, both indoors 
and out. The architectural and inter- 
ior influence is predominantly Eng- 
lish with the style strongly Adam. 
There are also some Huguenot 
touches. Over 300 views of 51 houses 
are shown in a greenish black gravure, 
with many in full page. Each carries 
a descriptive caption calling attention 
to unusual features and the more 
famous owners. Some of the houses 
are the original, while others have 
been authoritatively restored. Many 
are not open to the public, even on 
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the open-house days given by the 
Charleston Historic Foundation. 
They reflect a life which probably 
was once “more elegant than in any 
community on the Eastern Seaboard.” 
Southern Interiors of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina by Samuel & 
Narcissa Chamberlain. Hastings 
House, New York 22. 9 by 12, 172 
pages, 314 illustrations. $15.0). 


Decorative Art 

This book is a companion to “Folk 
Art of Primitive Peoples” by the same 
author. (Reviewed in the Spring 
1956 issue). It is noted in the intro- 
duction to this collection of beautiful- 
ly reproduced plates that “‘Architec- 
ture rightly renounces ornament” but 
that “we demand ornament on ob- 
jects for daily use.” The 40 plates re- 
produce 400 decorative motifs in full 
color and metallic gold, and cover the 
designs of Egypt, China, Japan, 
Tibet & Islamic peoples. They have 
all been chosen from major European 
museums. Among the items shown 
are linen dress fabrics, woolen cloth, 
braiding, silk embroidery, carpets, 
silk belts & towels, gold thread ap- 
plique, leather boots, horse rugs, linen 
veils and priests’ cloaks. It is interest- 
ing to note how various motifs have 
been adapted to particular limitations 
and materials and they should prove 
a rich source of inspiration, as many 
of the designs are quite different from 
those usually seen here. Frequently 
the articles have been used as mascots 
and their full meaning, having origi- 
nated in their Eastern Religions, will 
not be fully grasped by us. 

Decorative Art of Asia & Egypt 
by Helmut Bossert. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 22. 10 by 
13%. Text + 40 full color plates. 
$12.50. 


Art Teaching 

As indicated in the preface, this 
book on the teaching of children 
has “much educational wisdom in 
terms of the most lucid common 
sense.” The child is “always of great- 
er importance” than the art, and the 
greatest attribute of a good teacher is 








Teach yourself to 


weave like an expert! 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


By Heather G. Thorpe 


Now any beginner who wants 
to learn handweaving—without 
teacher or group instruction— 
can learn from the famous weav- 
ing teacher and authority, 
Heather Thorpe! 

In this comprehensive book, 
she tells you exactly how to set 
up your loom, plan the warp, and 
master various techniques for 
weaving on the four-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom. 

Here, too, are simple, step-by- 
step instructions for such useful 
and handsome weaves as the 
twill, overshot, summer and win- 
ter, Bronson and Crackle, and an 
entire chapter on personalized 
design. Illustrations — Diagrams 
—Glossary—Bibliography $4.50 


Byways In 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“There are weaving tterns 
and themes from tome to 
Guatemala, from America to 
China, Peru and New Zealand. 
There are fiesta headbands, gir- 
dles and other tape loom, card 
weaving examples that will in- 
trigue no end the ever growing 
company of hand weavers.” 


—tThe Spinning Wheel $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


This definitive book on hand- 
weaving, revised by Mrs. Atwater 
in 1951, now includes valuable 
new information, dozens of new 
illustrations and a number of 
native American weaves. $7.50 


At your bookstore 
or mail this coupon 


The Macmillan ene nk op 
° , . + 


60 Fifth Avenue, N. 
| I enclose $...... Please send me: 
| —Thorpe: Hanpweaver’s Work- 
Book— $4.50 
| —Atwater: Byways In HAnpweav- 
ING—$8.50 
| —Atwater: SHuttie-Crart Boox-- 
$7.50 
| Puee Gab onads (ace0s cblans ene 
| Addseeh. iieciis init taanes 
| See Zone .. State 

















A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY, 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
tterns with full directions for weav- 
ng. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp $8.00 Plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 


A CLASSIC. A as handbook of 
four-harness patte 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $ $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND , 
LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley 
Por beginners — basic feioeeintion — 
looms, equipment ol clue oon 
plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 
and homespuns. 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 


WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 
weavings. 





wens 


$1.00 plus 3c postage 





Write For Descriptive Literature 





At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. e 














,own tradition.” 








INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN TEXTILE DESIGN 
FOR WEAVERS by Kay Geary. Principles of De- 
sion, Texture, Color and Proportion explained 
nd applied to weay: problems. Weav as- 
ciguenente ested with instructions to aid the 
weaver criticize own we. 
Auxiliary charts on color, texture and dyeing 
included. Price $3.00 = id. Order from Yarn 
Depot, 545 Sutter St., rancisco, Calif. or Ka 
Geary, 5608 Canary Dr, No. Highlands, Calif. 





REDDIGRAPHS 


Ready Now: Series 7-5 Issues $5.00 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





BERTHA HAYES PATTERN BOOK 
72 Drafts and Photos—$3.00 
300 PROJECT LEAFLETS—$12.75 


with Diagrams & Directions 
GALLINGER LOOMS—22”, 32” 42” 
WARPING CREELS—Fast Smooth 
Warps 
Write Creative Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 





HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
A articles on weaving, compiled from 
y sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Sey E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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that she should be influenced but not 
dominated by contemporary trends or 
commercial tricks. She reminds us 
that “some children are as primitive 
visually as they are mentally,” and 
that any art work “reveals the effort 
and understanding which has gone in- 
to it.” The doodle inhibition and the 
“complacency of easy attainment” are 
decried. She thinks art should be fun 
and the pupils should find a robust 
joy in their work and not be content 
with mere imitating. After giving the 
children the fundamental skills and 
understanding, the teacher leaves 
them, “in their time, to create their 
Printed in England. 


Principles of Art Teaching, A 
Handbook for Teachers in Pri- 
mary & Secondary Schools. Ruth 
M ock. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 6% by 8%, 
pages, 16 plates + 14 black and 
white illustrations. $6.00. 


Georgian 

John Gloag in his most instructive 
British book on the Georgian Period 
(1660-1830) gives some sound rea- 
sons why this period is known for its 
“good design, sense of style, and in- 
peccable judgement.” Particular em- 
phasis is given to the architecture and 
furniture of the period. He thinks the 
adjective grace can aptly be applied 
to many of their creative efforts. 
which in contrast to our times, re- 
flects their “eager and vigorous de- 
light” in the world. Compared to the 
Victorians who had “mistaken com- 
fort for civilization” and did not even 
like good design, he considers the 
18th century in England wholly de- 
lightful. It is suggested that we are 
now in the gestation period of an- 
other great period of architecture. 
The Georgians who created the ar- 
tistic influence were quite familiar 
with the classical orders of architec- 
ture. Robert and James Adam, whose 
Greek revival had profound influence 
even here, Hogarth who in _ his 
Analysis of Beauty sought “the line 
of beauty,” and Chippendale whose 
furniture and Director book helped 
popularize the Rococo and Chinese 
asymetric design. Typical glass of the 
period, the influence of tea drinking 
on the furniture, and the fabric 
swathed bed, “the room within a 
room,” are all illustrated and dis- 
cussed. There are brief biographical 
notes on the principal architects and 
furniture makers and 48 plates give 





“WEAVING 
PATTERNS” 

a book by Malin Selander $6.95 
Newly translated for American 
readers from the best selling Swed- 
ish weaving book “Vavmonster” .. . 
With all the original: ‘ 
180 beautiful weaving patterns, 

mostly 4 harness 
133 are shown in full color on 


16 FULL COLOR PLATES 


“One of the finest Handweaving books 
I have ever seen”—from the rave review 
of the Shuttle Craft Guild. 

Order from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





a brief resume of the period. The 
author is an outstanding authority in 
the field and the well-written text is 
accompanied by some 400 illustra- 
tions in line and in halftone. Printed 
in England. 

Georgian Grace—A Social His- 
tory of Design from 1660 to 1830 
by John Gloag. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 7 by 914, 
426 pages, illustrated. $12.50. 


Furnishings 

In this well illustrated book on cur- 
rent home furnishings the editor ob- 
serves that the present trend is “to- 
wards greater simplicity, smaller scale 
and greater comfort” and also “a re- 
laxed look.’”’ It has been compiled as 
a reference guide on contemporary 
design in chairs, tables, storage, sofas 
& beds, desks, lighting, fabrics and 
rugs. He has tried to avoid the sham 
which is destined for “early 
solescence.”” A review is given of the 
present trends and he notes that our 
present day design “does not follow 
any set pattern but allows function 
to dictate form.” The pieces are con- 
sistantly low and light in appearance 
and the contribution of Shaker sev- 
erity in design is noted. The authori- 
tative text is accompanied by 582 
large photographic illustrations with 
the trade name, size, material, finish, 
designer and manufacturer of each 
piece listed. The author, who is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Architecture, feels 
that our contemporary home furnish- 
ings design has matured sufficiently 
to be considered “an honest, mature 
style with no apologies to what has 
gone before.” 

Modern Furnishings for the 
Home by William Hennessey, 
Reinhold, New York 22. 814 by 
1014 , 368 pages, illustrated. $8.50. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools. . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





THE 
MASTER 
WEAVER 


Bi-monthly bulletin 
for advanced weavers 
gives you information 
on any subject 
connected with Handweaving, 
old or modern. 


One year $3.10. 


Sample copies 75c 
Write to 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
Fulford, Que., Canada 





_rirkuowevne Y ARNS 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES if 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


10" 


Sisies chili thle onli satan tar 
and free samples. 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
a. he. store for you which will long be 


LC C YARN CO. en: 


(ne connection with any other cencern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. fet) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 








Winter 1956-1957 


Marks 


The authors of this handbook on 
pottery factory names observe that 
the practice of inscribing a seal of 
origin on pottery is a very old one, 
“having originated on Chinese work 
as names of Emperors, words of com- 
mendation or good omen symbols.” 
The first use of a regular mark in Eu- 
rope was Meissen (Germany) in 
1723. Unfortunately these marks are 
not always trustworthy evidence and 
are no protection against imitation or 
fraudulent use. The early European 
attempts at pottery were in frank imi- 
tation of the Chinese who had at- 
tained their most creative period 
about a thousand years before. The 
3500 marks are given in facsimile, al- 
phabetically by countries with a brief 
introductory note, with the factory 
name, principal proprietor, approxi- 
mate working period and type of ware 
on which the mark is found. Maps of 
the various countries locate the fac- 
tories. Printed in England. 

Handbook of Pottery & Por- 
celain Marks by J. P. Cushion 
and W. B. Honey. Pitman, New 
York 36. 5% by 8%, 476 pages, il- 
lustrated. $10.95. 


Weaving Patterns 

In our Summer 1954 issue we 
mentioned the excellent Swedish 
weaving book—V avmonster by Malin 
Selander. We are now happy to an- 
nounce that Alice Griswold and 
Karin Haakonsen have translated the 
book into English and this edition 
is now available. The price is again 
$6.95. The book gives over 100 
Swedish weaving patterns for drapery 
and upholstery material, blankets, 
robes, rugs, table mats and napkins, 
skirts and dress materials. There are 
16 pages of full color plates. 


Now there are more fine 
EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARNS 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 








WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
To stock up on 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


We offer, 
during January, February and March 
the following sizes at 5% discount 


1/25 lea, 1/10 lea, 2/10 lea 
in Bleached and Natural 
Sample sheet 10¢ 
G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 
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Things 
Probably a good index of man’s 3 Ply Zephyr Worsted Yarns 











material progress is to be found in Gray oF Tan 
= the things which he has devised for Special Price 
_ his comfort and pleasure. In this 5 Ibs $10.00 Postpaid 
UNUSUAL YARNS book, which “has been planned for ° 
For Warp and Weft | = entertainment, not as a textbook,” the 2/8s Mohair & Rayon Blend 
Ret vomebiy Pr boar a gore goes Pegs the in Natural only 
© Seem Mii-Ged lets of femens alphabet, discussing as he goes along 5 Ibs $6.50 Postpaid 
many things which range from air- 
Flash planes to zippers. These include such Special prices Soe whites 


1 , dealers in all kinds of yarns. 
COLLECTION OF TWEED TYPE YARNS things as early alphabets, native blow 
@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 144—151*, 


, feud j ri 
Be ik oS | i vinimins Thee a more ea RADNOR YARNS, ING. 





poms es eS 200 entries which are accompanied by 237 North Third Street 

uler Swateh bse or con | 176 beautiful full page reproductions, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 

oe eaey ur ot for 104, or included some of which are in full color. In 

$1.08. most cases the origin and early de- MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for ‘ 100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
basic set of 17 Swatch Cards showing @ wide velopment of the things are stressed For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 
SF Ete, Ws tas Sel oa enter a> rather than the forms which later OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
titles regular customers to receive additional 8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 


swatch cards of new yarns, free of charge, | ¢VOlved. Although some are admitted- hacisad’ & Geena 





as they wsued. ly trivial, many more are funda- 

Statin eee tar teiedteinion, by the ) ? . DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
pound: Cerdeteoubed mt pg Bn mentally interesting. The things vary HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 
ye tg gg ge between the well-known and _ the 


~<a lesser known with many going back 
famous spinners. J 
<ee on Brushes for preporing and | into pre-history. This unique book is New Shuttle Craft 


selling @ nap effect on handwoven fabrics. | an ideal one to pick up and browse . . 
WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES through at your leisure. Printed in Publication 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS England. 
Yarn Arts Guild Things by Geoffrey Grigson & Harriet and Martin Tidball of 





WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK Charles Gibbs-Smith. Hawthorne Kelseyville, California, have an- 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 Books, 70 Fifth Avenue, New nounced the removal of the Shuttle 
York 11. 7 by 9%, 480 pages, 176 Craft Guild to San Francisco and the 











“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” black & white and full color illus- appearance of the monthly Shuttle 
—15 teseage tp the weavine yp am no trations. $10.00. Craft Bulletin in a new and larger 
coneas back ~. ee 10.00 format, also to be published monthly, 





with the first issue in January. Boris 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 





P.O. Box 1926 Answers Veren, who founded the Craft and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California (Continued from page 43) Hobby Book Service some ten years 
Coarse warp is further apart. ago, will be associated with the 
Combine weaving with a Q. I would like to use Johnson ™agazine as business manager. The 
vacation at Niagara Falls grass, rice straw or corn husks for address of the new publication will 
. place mats, what is the best way to be Coast Route, Monterey, Califor- 

South Landing clean them? A. Water, gently used. nia. 
Weave them damp. In the new magazine Mrs. Tidball 


Craft Centre Q. I have a table loom, so what plans to continue her articles on basic 


can I understand by “tie-up”? A. instruction in weaving and directions 
You use the levers in pairs but think for specific projects but she also will 
Only 6 miles from the famous Falls of them as treadles. A foot loom usu- include articles from other contribu- 

hedGvitied lnstrection by ally is equipped with six treadles to tors. She will publish Shuttle Craft 
Rie Dowker Basuiister in the type which the four harness are tied in im both the standard edition and the 
of weaving that interests you. pairs and the treadlings are given as Portfolio edition which will contain 

treadle 1, treadle 2 etc. This means swatches. 

a Ce noi. that if treadle 1 is called for, when it Mrs. Tidball, who succeeded the 
Write today for information about our is depressed it brings down harness late Mary M. Atwater as director of 
weekend workshop & special short courses. =} and 2. On a table loom, to keep the Shuttle Craft Guild and editor of 
harness 1 and 2 down, 3 and 4 must the Bulletin, which first was pub- 


Queenston, Ontario 





ELSIE H. GUBSER be raised by the levers. Therefore you lished 33 years ago, plans to reprint 
647 North Denver must translate the treadling into a articles by Mrs. Atwater from early 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma rising shed loom. issues. The new magazine will carry 


‘ Q. At present, what is the popular paid advertising. 
Available for Workshops and Lectures ethod for finishing place mats and Mrs. Tibdall will continue her cor- 
Private lessons at studio guest towels, fringe or hems? A. _ respondence courses but she will not 
by appointment only. (Continued on page 63) give studio instruction. 
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Special 


Mention 
Te 





Recreation 


The magazine of recreation ideas for 
leaders, teachers, clubs, churches, play- 
grounds, groups of all ages, individuals 


For 
Its newly enlarged how-to-do it 
section of recreation program activi- 
ties and projects. Art, all sorts of 
crafts projects, hobbies, other crea- 
tive, athletic or social pursuits, are 
included because they are an impor- 
tant part of recreation and can en- 

rich our leisure time. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











SABINA 
FOLDING LOOM 


22, 33 & 44 inch widths—22” folded 


Rigid in use. All Chain tie-up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Adjustable Electric & Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect sectional winding 
Special—4 Loom Anchors $1.00 
NEW—Rigid Spindle Shuttles 
With rollers $5.00, without $4.50 
Bobbins 8 for $1.00 
Large warp winding spools 12 for $1.25 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
WILMINGTON, OHIO 
Mr. & Mrs. Garnett January 
687 Rombach Avenue, Highways 3 & 22 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 


Painting © Bookbinding © Enameling — 









CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 
140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Winter 1956-1957 


Most everyone likes hems because 
fringe tangles when washed. Look at 
commercial products. 

Q. Is there any way to use thrums? 
A. Yes. For small samples, for small 
laid in patterns, with wool for stuff- 
ing pincushions, with cotton for hem- 
ming, and I even use small bouts of 
them to beat against in the beginning 
of a woven piece. 

©. Why does my pattern weave up- 
side down when I follow some pat- 
terns in books? A. If you follow 
treadling directions for a jack type 
loom and the treadling is written for 
a counterbalanced loom, then your 
pattern will be upside down. The 
treadling has to be transposed. 

©. I have an old coverlet, that I 
would like to sell. What is it worth? 
A. Just what you can get for it. Un- 
less it is very unusual and is a mu- 
seum piece, you probably can only 
sell it to someone who is furnishing 
a period house. Coverlets usually have 
only a sentimental value. 

Q. I read that it is necessary to use 
the same weft as warp in weaving 
Bronson. Is this true? A. This is 
standard procedure, but a_ heavier 
weft weaves to good advantage and 
makes a lovely fabric. The use to 
which you wish to put the article is 
important in the selection of wefts. 

Q. How can I calculate the amount 
of thread to buy té weave a given 
piece? A. Multiply the number of 
warp ends in the width by the length 
of the warp. This gives the yardage 
needed for the warp. If the same ma- 
terial is to be used for weft, multiply 
by 2 and you will have the amount of 
yardage for your project. Now look 
on the price list and find out what 
vardage there is in a pound and that 
will give you the amount to order. 
But the yardage is not always true. 
Order a little more than you think 
you need. You can always use it for 
something else. 


National 
Conference 
in Illinois 


Weavers from 15 states were in 
Springfield, Illinois, last August at- 
tending the 18th National Conference 
of Handweavers directed by Osma C. 
Gallinger of Creative Crafts, East 
Berlin, Pennsylvania, and sponsored 





BRETTON TWEED YARN 
wool/mohair blend 


30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 
YARNS 


vat dyed @ fast colors 


SWEDISH LINEN 
by Holma-Helsinglands 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

suitable for all occasions 
DISTRIBUTOR WEST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd, Seattle 5, Wash. 

















Distributors of 
METLON METALLIC YARNS 
Agents for MACOMBER LOOMS 





Please enclose 35c for samples, 
Seattle or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH D, ACTON 


2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








by the Central Illinois Weavers’ 
Guild. The conference was held at 
Springfield through the interest of 
Mrs. Eve Feeley, member of a group 
from Girard, Illinois, who attended 
the national conference several years 
ago at Napierville, Illinois. 

The staff consisted of Miss 
Florence House, well known teacher 
and lecturer on weaving at Teachers 
College Summer School, Columbia 
University, and author of Notes on 
Handweaving Techniques; Mrs. 
Evelyn Neher, weaving lecturer from 
Connecticut and author of Four- 
harness Huck; Mrs. Loraine Kes- 
senich, master spinner and fabric 
analyst; Mrs. Clara McNulty, re- 
search worker on belts from all na- 
tions; Lillian Robbins, teacher of 
tapestry and member of the Indian- 
apolis Weavers’ Guild and Mrs. Gal- 
linger, founder of the conference and 
author of The Joy of Handweaving. 

Loom companies were most co- 
operative in sending looms and a wide 
variety enabled students to study 
loom actions and suitability of differ- 
ent makes for different types of weav- 
ing. Thread companies also sent dis- 
plays. 
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Great enthusiasm was shown in 
Miss Robbins’ tapestry classes. 
Among the more interesting pieces 
produced were two with figures of 
the Virgin Mary and Joseph by Sister 
M. Rembert, O.S.F., instructor of de- 
sign, Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. She came only as a guest 
at the conference but became inter- 
ested in tapestry and set to work on 
two large pieces, the first she had 
ever done. 


Guild members served as guides on 
several interesting trips, including a 
visit to the Springfield Museum of 
Art, a tour of the restored Village of 
New Salem, Lincoln’s home in, his 
early manhood, and the Lincoln tomb. 


The 19th session of the conference 
will be held in the East the last two 
weeks of August, 1957, Mrs. Gal- 
linger has announced. 


SHUTTLES AND ALUMINUM BOBBINS. All purnose 
hardwood shuttle with 7” hobbin well $2.00. 
Alum‘num bobbins 34%2”-5”, 20c; 5%”-7”, 
30c. Add 50c to your order to cover cost 
of shinping. Free literature. Anthony Car- 
darelle, 3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, 
California. 





“WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT”. Beautifully print- 
ed and assembled weaving manual, illus- 
trated with actual woven samples. Excellent 
for individual and guild study. $10 postpaid. 
Alena M. Reimers, 373 Western Ave., Joliet. 
Illinois. 





UNION Looms for profitable weaving. Weave 
rugs at home for neighbors on $69.50 Union 
Loom. Thousands doing it. Booklet free. 
Carlcraft Co., Hart St., Boonville, N. Y. 





MATILDA Looms— Priced at $19.95. These tahle 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write Tohn Runnells, 4 
Howard Street. Lynn, Massachusetts. 





LFCLERC HANDLOOM, 4 harness. fullv equipped, 
20” for sale. $45. Ravin. 1740 Weeks Ave., 
New York 57. New York. 


Free. Complete illustrated catalog. Leather- 
craft kits. supplies. Also big Metalcraft 
catalog. Write now for either or both. J. C. 
Larson Co., Dept. 6220 C, 820 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 


MARIA MUNDAL’S STUDIO. Handweaving con- 
sultant and teacher. Mending. Small tapes- 
tries. Warnine. 5413 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
20. N. Y. HYacinth 2-6731. 











SPECIAL PRICE ON WOOL YARN. $2.00 per Ib. 
Yarn sizes 2/18, 3/22—on cones. Free 
samples. Mayatex, 8338 North Loop Road, 
El Paso, Texas. 





NOVELTY YARNS—colored boucles, ratine, 
rayon, cotton, nylon, wool, worsted, dacron, 
orlon and nylon blends. Write for our free 
bonus plan. Samples on request—25¢. Ross 
Matthews Corporation, 85 Portland St., Fall 
River, Mass. 





ANGORA AND CHEVIOT WEAVING YARNS from 
Scotland. Samples $1.00 refundable with 
first order of $5.00 or more. Mildred 
Garnett, Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park, 
California. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, and cir- 
culation required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) of Handweaver and Craftsman published 
quarterly, January, April, July, October at P. O. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1956. 1. The 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Handweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y.; editor, Mary Alice Smith; 
managing editor, Mary Alice Smith; business man- 
ager, Mary Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1, N. ¥. 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be 
given). Handweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Stockholder owning 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock is: Mary 
Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other securi- 
ty holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amounts of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. Sworn to 
and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 
1956. (Seal) 

Morris Shenker, Notary Public, State of New York. 
No. 41-896140. (Term expires March 30, 1958.) 





If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 


FOR SALE~8-harness LeClerc loom, 20-inch, 
6 treadles, practically new. $110. Box 57W, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 

WANTED: USED LOOMS FOR RENTAL, PURCHASE OR 
LOAN Public school wants 8” to 36” table 
and floor looms, 4-8 harness, in useable 
condition. Call FL 4-1500, Ext. 57, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


$200. MONTHLY PoOssiBLe, Sewing Babywear! 
Fast, easy; big demand! No house selling‘ 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Babygay, Warsaw 37, Indiana. 


ANNOUNCING a new, “HERALD LOOM” 
agent in New Jersey. Stop in—see it—try it 
—you'll love it. Send for new brochure. The 
Garrisons, 5 Cherry Tree Lane, Middletown, 
New Jersey. 











PICTURE CREDITS 


Pages 6-9, General Motors and 
Harvey Croze, Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. 10-11, La Bel Studio, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 12-15, A. Burton 
Carnes, New York. 16-17, Pyle 
Photos, Berkeley, Calif. 19, 46, Allied 
Photographic Illustration, Memphis, 
Tenn. 20-21, Elsie and Roland Wolfe 
Studios, Palo Alto, Calif. 24, top, 
Walhberg, Stockholm. 25-28, Jon- 
athan Williams, Archer Studio, Black 
Mountain, N. C. 31, 55, Dean Stone, 
Hugo Steccati, San Francisco, Calif. 
35-36, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 40-41, Marion Wesp, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 42, American Swedish News 
Exchange, Inc., New York, Jan 
Yoors, Oliver Baker New York. 43, 
Gaspard de Wit, Malines, Belgium. 


44, Fred English, Belmont, Calif. 


“SHUTTLE SCRIBBLES” deckle edged note paper 
and envelopes with motto of the Canter- 
bury Weavers. Mail one dollar to South 
Landing Craft Centre, Queenston, Ontario, 
Canada, for a box of sixteen. 





TWO HARWESS LACE, $1: detailed instructions 
for beginners; ten pages, six techniques; 
34 patterns and diagrams. Mrs. B. Need- 
ham, Safety Harbor, Florida. 








LATE WEAVING NEWS AND STYLE NOTES. Send 
large stamped envelope for sample copy. 
The Handweaver-Reporter, Epping, New 
Hampshire. 





WEAVING TEACHER wants pre °47 Atwater 
Bulletins or complete file and The Weaver 
magazines. Mary E. Snyder, 256 E. Orange 
Grove Ave., Pasadena, California. 








YARNS OF ALL TYPES. Save time—only one 
order to make out. Save money—only one 
check to write with right prices and uni- 
form discounts on all purchases. American 


Thread, BEEHIVE, BERNAT, Bucilla, 
Coats & Clark, CONTESSA, D.M.C., 
Dritz, Fleisher, LILY, Lion, LOOM- 


LORE, Ludlow, MAYPOLE, METLON, 
Red Heart, SQUARE-SALE. Don’t de- 
lay; write today. SWANSON, 1132 Sho- 








ning and Angora yarn for hand weaving. 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Co- 
operative, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 





FOUR HARNESS 40” Loom, Four harness 
36” Loom, Two harness 40” Loom—all for 
$185.00. Box 811, Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








HANDWEAVERS who wish to aid the Southern 
California Handweavers’ Guild, Inc. in the 
purchase of the Mary Meigs Atwater Col- 
lection of Weaving, Samples and Books 
for the purpose of keeping it on permanent 
public display, may send contributions to: 
Treasurer, Kay Joulson, 14801 Mulholland 
Drive, Zone 24, or, Chairman, Dorothea 
M. Hulse, 827 South New Hampshire 
Blvd,. Zone 5, both in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 





BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion, list free from the specialists: Tiranti 
Bookshop, 72 Charlotte St., London W.1, 
U.K 





SUMMER POSITION AVAILABLE. Teach Weaving 
to 40 teen-agers. Antique looms. Extreme- 
ly interesting New England project. Box 
810, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Knjoy your weaving 


by using Grants modern, time saving accessories 


(Grants “ALL PURPOSE” Electric Winder > 


| Grants “ALL PURPOSE” Electric Winde 


Specifications 
Powered with a 1/15 H.P. 9000 R.P.M. Dayton Motor—'” 
shaft. A seven stage foot rheostat serves as a switch and con- 
trols the speed. The twelve foot extension cord and plugs are 
underwriters approved. The motor and winder parts are 
mounted on a finished hardwood base with rubber domes. The 
| moveable block supporting the spring loaded 4” shaft is 
| fingertip adjusted (by thumb screw from underneath). No 





tools required to set for different lengths up to 10”. Steel 
tapered spindles accommodate bobbins, spools or tubes up to 
5%” core diameter. One steel spindle is securely fastened to 
the motor shaft with an allen set screw and the other spindle 


rotates freely on the end of the adjustable shaft (a ballbearing 














being used to take the end thrust). All metal parts are treated - Will wind most Bedi oe 
to prevent rust. A wooden tapered “cone adapter” is provided Postpaid 
to wind cones of most all types, up to 3” in diameter. ay $99 .50 in the US. 
ee me tae gt DUTY WINDER $32.50 P.Pd. 
Grants sonia 











‘“*“Add-a-Warp” Clip Spool 


1. For extra warp threads—when mistakes are made 
2. For selvage threads 


| E e Latest in Looms and 
| my i De swuek caine | ions for Handweaving 


unusual or heavy yarns. 





LOOMS: 62 models and sizes to choose from 
SHUTTLES: flat, rug, boat, shambow type 
BOBBINS—QUILLS—SPOOLS—REED HOOKS 
HEDDLES: wire, flat steel, snap on repair 
REEDS: most sizes and dents, inc. Structo 
$1.45 ea. 3 for $4.05 ~ 


12 for $14.40 postpaid 


| LOOM BENCHES—YARN-STANDS—TENSION 
BOXES—SPOOL & TUBE RACKS—FOLDING 
WARP FRAMES—SECTIONAL BEAMS AND 
SECTIONAL BEAM STRIPS—ELECTRIC AND 
HAND WINDERS—TRIP COUNTERS—AD- 
JUSTABLE SWIFTS—GEAR & RATCHET 
j SETS—HANDWEAVING INSTRUCTION AND 
PATTERN BOOKS. 


“Another practical time saver” 
Will clip on any crossbar 


below the warp beam ia 














YARNS 


Bernats 2/18 Wool Fabri in 44 colors, Wool Afghan in 
16 colors; Golden Rule Woodpecker, Tweeds and 
Linens; Dixie Durene Mercerized Cotton 10/2 and 20/2; 
large color range on tubes or cones; Loop Wool and 


2/20 Wool Warp to match; 3 and 6 cut Chenille in 


colors; Boucles and Ratinees. ) SUPPLY CO. 


Send for descriptive brochures, 3186 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 








price list and free yarn samples. 





“THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES” 


On your next visit to Los Angeles pay us a personal visit. 





Dt no secre / 


EVERY WEAVER KNOWS= 


ANDWEAVING YARNS 


Are the highest in quality, the most beautiful in color 
and the richest in textures— 


yet cost no more. 


A complete stock, in a 
wide range of weights, 
sizes, textures and 
colors, ready for prompt 


shipment at all times. 


Directions for making 


place mats are given in NEW ITEMS 


Practical Weaving Lily Soft Twist Cotton— unmercerized. Art. 108. For drapery 
Suggestions, Vol. 1-57. and upholstery fabrics in 18 fast colors. 


If you are not already Lily Jute-Tone, Art. 47 for weaving, hooking, crocheting 
receiving this bulletin and braiding—in 16 decorator colors. 


send 25¢ for copy. ; New colors in linen yarns! 


Write for samples — 


’ 
? 


/ , ] ( 


Onder all your supplies from ... the Handweaver’s Headquarters 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








